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The reputation that the present German Emperor acquired 
among Americans after the outbreak of the war could scarcely 
be less enviable. In popular opinion he was considered little 
better than the Devil. Many people did not hesitate to pro- 
claim him identical with that personage. The indignation 
against him became so fierce that not a few of our fellow 
countrymen were afflicted with a kind of paranoia. People 
ordinarily sane and temperate lost their heads on this subject. 
The mere mention of the Kaiser sufficed to put them in a rage. 
They cursed outwardly or inwardly, indulged in physical 
demonstrations, or wrote violent letters to the newspapers ac- 
cording as their temperament or education inclined. 

The cartoons of the day were a reflection of the prevalent 
feeling. They exhibited the same monster of a man. Accord- 
ing to the cartoonists the German Emperor resembled alter- 
nately Mars and the Devil. It is surely an indication of public 
approval of this conception that we suffered uncomplainingly 
the notable absence of variety in the representations of the 
Kaiser and his crimes against humanity. 

This idea of the Kaiser as the incarnation of war or evil 
in general was common enough. But there was another view 
perhaps more charitable. It was unnecessary to consider the 
German Emperor really unscrupulous and malevolent. The 
apparent sincerity of his pious utterances dissuaded some 
people from believing him steeped in wickedness. According 
to this view it was easier to explain his acts by attributing to 
him a kind of madness. He was in fact irresponsible. He 
was possessed of megalomania. 
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This characterization of the Kaiser as a villain or a mad- 
man became current only after the beginning of the present 
war. Previously he was neither generally admired in this 
country nor generally hated. Americans had no general or 
definite opinion of the German Emperor. This was hardly 
because we knew too little of him to form one; for the war 
has shown in many ways that knowledge is by no means in- 
dispensable in the formation of popular opinion. In fact, we 
probably heard more of the Kaiser than of any other person 
prominent in European politics. But the newspaper items 
were naturally of the kind calculated rather to arouse wonder- 
ment—and the Kaiser furnished plenty of such news material 
—than to form a just conception of his character and am- 
bitions. 

One element in the German Emperor’s character was par- 
ticularly emphasized. We heard much, to be sure, of his love 
of the spectacular, of his four hundred suits and somewhat 
theatrical visits to his brethren in royalty. We heard much, 
too, of his versatility, of his dabbling in art and literature 
and his keen interest in sport. But the characteristic most 
frequently reported and most generally known, precisely 
because it was most foreign to our western ideas, was the 
Emperor’s belief in his divine right to rule his people. The 
expression of this idea in a speech at Brandenburg in Febru- 
ary, 1899, and still more the repetition of it in a speech at 
Koenigsberg as late as August, 1910, impressed most Ameri- 
cans as an attempt to revive a medieval doctrine that might 
better have remained obsolete. And even though the Kaiser’s 
own words in their proper context were less odious than we 
might have supposed, we could easily see that such a reac- 
tionary doctrine fitted well a form of government so undemo- 
cratic as that of Germany. Moreover, this ruler who pro- 
claimed the right to rule was accorded him not by the will of 
the people, but by the will of God alone, possessed power that 
seemed to a democratic republic altogether excessive, power 
greater by far than could reasonably be entrusted to any one 
man. William II, endowed with many gifts and much power 
and apparently determined on exercising both, interested us 
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to some extent as the ruler he was, but still more as the despot 
he might become. 

Then came the war. To the American public nothing, it 
is almost a platitude to remark, was more unexpected. The 
economic interrelations of the great powers, the importance 
of which Mr. Norman Angell had been impressing upon us, 
and the growth and apparent strength of the peace movement 
which had the support of statesmen and hard-headed business 
men as well as of leaders in the academic world, had conspired 
to lull us into the belief of the possibility, even the probability 
of a permanent peace among the great nations of the world. 
Moreover we were about to celebrate our one hundred years 
of peace with England, and we pointed with pride to the ab- 
sence of fortifications on both sides of the Canadian-American 
border. To be sure, our own freedom from “entangling alli- 
ances” and our easy avoidance of quarrels with our neighbors 
should not have led us to attribute the same point of view to 
peoples living under conditions entirely different. But the 
wish can be father to the most illogical reasoning. We did 
assume that because we, as a nation, desired peace and were 
bent upon keeping it, other nations also could and would main- 
tain it with little less difficulty. We had not forgotten that 
every few years the newspapers would flare into headlines 
announcing a crisis in European politics. Yet the very fact 
that Fashoda, and Agadir, and especially the late Balkan wars 
passed without involving Europe in a general war sufficed to 
persuade us that other disputes dangerous to the general peace 
might be similarly smoothed over. Earnestly desiring peace 
for ourselves and for others, and seriously believing that 
future difficulties might be settled by diplomatic agreements, 
or arbitration, or at any rate some pacific means, we con- 
sidered the great war begun in August, 1914, the most terrible 
and senseless of calamities. 

Who was to blame? That was our first thought. The 
idea that this war might be the inevitable clash of nations whose 
natural developments conflicted seemed so antiquated that it 
hardly entered our heads. Yet granted that war is an un- 
natural and avoidable condition, in the very form of the 
question there is obviously something ambiguous and incom- 
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plete. For unless we had gone so far as to believe that all war 
is altogether iniquitous, the question might mean who was 
guilty of making conditions so intolerable as to render war 
just and imperative, as well as who was to blame for beginning 
the war itself. Plainly we could hardly justify ourselves in 
the Spanish-American war, or our sympathy for the Japanese 
in the war against Russia which they began without the 
formality of any declaration, unless the question were put 
in the first form. Nevertheless the rapidly increasing tend- 
ency to consider war in itself a thing too horrible to be justi- 
fiable, inclines people to put the question unthinkingly in the 
second. I venture to say that popularly the very fact that 
Germany was the first to declare war, quite apart from any 
consideration of priority of mobilization, furnished the ob- 
vious answer to the general question. In any case there was 
little hesitation in fixing the responsibility for a war the 
causes and antecedents of which are perhaps the most com- 
plicated in history. It is not necessary for our present pur- 
pose to discuss the reasons for our decision. Whether because 
our information was one sided, as the Germans like to assert; 
or because we quickly comprehended the truth, as the English 
prefer to think; or because our natural racial and political 
sympathies were with England, as the truly neutral observer— 
a civilized Eskimo, perhaps—might say, the heavy responsi- 
bility of involving Europe in war was fixed on Germany. The 
violation of Belgian neutrality, which notably alienated Amer- 
ican sympathy, was naturally a psychological factor in the im- 
mediate conclusion that the whole war was at bottom the 
result of German machination. It seemed that a nation cap- 
able of such an act might well be capable of designing a gen- 
eral European war. 

Yet this conclusion was in some respects hard to swallow. 
We did not like to believe that the German people desired this 
war. In fact we could not imagine the German people de- 


liberately undertaking a war of aggression and conquest such 
as we judged this to be. The Germans in this country had 
never seemed to us particularly bellicose or aggressive. Most 
Americans of German descent were apparently as pacific by 
nature as their neighbors. And from what we heard or saw 
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of the Germans in their own country we considered them 
peace-loving and domestic. We were therefore very reluctant 
to accuse the German people of this dreadful crime. 

Happily this was not necessary. A means of reconciling 
our verdict against Germany and our faith in the German 
people was easily discovered; not the German people, but the 
Kaiser willed the war. Of course this could never have hap- 
pened in a democratic country where the representatives of 
the people determine upon war. It was possible, however, in 
a country where a semi-despotic ruler could declare defensive 
war and could himself determine the meaning of defensive! 
Americans had always thought that so much power in the 
hands of such a character as the German Emperor was danger- 
ous. This fear now seemed realized. The Kaiser, we thought, 
had driven his people into a war of conquest which they them- 
selves did not desire. 

We forgot for a moment that William II had been called 
William the Peaceful by his subjects, not in admiration, but in 
derision. We forgot the indignation of the German people at 
what they deemed the pusillanimity of the government at the 
time of the Morocco crisis. We forgot, too, the public demon- 
strations in Berlin and Vienna just before the outbreak of war. 
And finally we chose to ignore the fact that no ruler, however 
arbitrary his power, and no state, whatever its form of gov- 
ernment, dares declare war today unless assured of the sup- 
port of the people. Our firm conviction that Germany was 
responsible for an unnecessary and criminal war of aggran- 
dizement, together with our strong unwillingness to believe 
that the German people wished it, easily explains the diabolic 
figure of the Kaiser that we conjured up here in America. The 
opinion that the German people had been forced into a war by 
their ruler and his war-lords was, in fact, popular at the be- 
ginning of the war. Some Americans were convinced that the 
forces supposedly opposing the war in Germany, particularly 
the Socialists, would effect some kind of revolution within 
the state. Not many, it is to be hoped, were so ignorant of 
Germany and the Germans, or so devoid of common sense as 
to imagine that the assumed indignation against the Kaiser 
would mean the overthrow of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
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But it is a fact that reputable newspapers and sensible men 
imagined that the power of the Socialists would somehow 
force the government to bring the war to a speedy close. 

For a short time in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
for the real state of popular feeling was not learned immedi- 
ately or at least not believed, we continued to cherish this 
notion of the innocence of the German people and the guilt of 
their ruler. It was not long, however, before we were obliged 
to swallow evidence to the contrary in increasing quantities. 
The first year of the war has been for Americans a gradual 
disillusionment concerning the attitude of the German people 
towards their Emperor and the spirit in which they entered the 
war. The unquestioning loyalty of the Socialists, in the first 
place, was received in this country with little less than amaze- 
ment. It was incomprehensible that Dr. Liebknecht should 
be the only dissenting voice in Germany at a time when the 
English Socialists were manifesting either utter indifference 
or open opposition. But knowing the sternly repressive meas- 
ures which the German government could exercise against the 
free expression of opinion, we believed for a time that the 
popular disapproval of the government was invisible only 
because there was a lid on it, and that the censorship was too 
strict to permit any chance indiscretion in Germany to reach 
the nations outside. Yet we were soon made to see that the 
Socialists’ approval of the present policy of the government 
was a fact, and a fact consonant with the general feeling among 
Germans. The newspaper correspondents reported the com- 
plete faith of the German people in the righteousness of 
their cause, and the earnestness and soberness with which 
they were undertaking to wage war in behalf of it. Travelers 
who, voluntarily or involuntarily, had remained in Germany 
told the same story. The evidence was too strong for us to 
maintain our theory of the war unmodified. We were obliged 
to confess that the people of Germany were giving the Em- 
peror and his government their whole-hearted and enthusi- 
astic support. We could still question, and some Americans 
did, whether that support would have been so unreservedly 
given, if the German government had not to some extent de- 
ceived the nation, not only concerning the issues at stake but 
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also concerning some of the events immediately preceding the 
opening of hostilities. 

Even this naive supposition lost much of its pleasant plaus- 
ibility after the first half year of the war, or more accurately 
since the beginning of Germany’s submarine campaign against 
merchantmen. Only when the popular feeling in Germany 
began to clash with the popular feeling in the United States 
did we learn the real temper of the people in Germany. We 
required direct contact with that temper before we realized a 
truth that was for most of us an unpleasant one: the perfect 
accord between the German people and their government. 
\fter the sinking of the Lusitania, we no longer thought the 
German people tyrannized over and deceived by the Kaiser 
id his counselors. The newspapers no longer made the usual 
distinction between the German government and the German 
people. The situation between Germany and the United States 

as rightly regarded as serious because of the generally recog- 
nized determination of the German nation to continue the sub- 


marine warfare against which we were emphatically protest- 
ing. If there was any disagreement between the Emperor and 
his subjects, it seemed to take an unexpected form. Instead 
f the German government bullying the nation into war, an 
interpretation that we had been pleased to put upon the events 
of the summer of 1914, it appeared in the summer of 1915 
that the people of Germany might object to the Kaiser’s aband- 
ming a policy that obviously involved the risk of another war. 
The determined insistence, voiced in Germany’s first notes to 
this country, on her right and intention to continue her subma- 
rine warfare practically unmodified, was even considered in 
some quarters a concession to popular feeling in Germany. It 
became evident that if we were to expect any modification in 
Germany’s position we must look solely to the German govern- 
ment; for the German people were in no mood to urge the 
maintenance of friendship with the United States. If at the 
beginning of the war we had forgotten that the popular opin- 
on of a nation is often more bellicose than its government, 
although, as Mr. W. Morton Fullerton has pointed out, the 
[Italian war in Tripoli and the Balkan war against Turkey 
were patent examples of the fact, we now discovered that the 
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popular opinion of Germany was at least as bellicose as its 
rulers. To be sure, this was no proof that the same warlike 
mood prevailed in Germany last summer. Yet revealing as it 
did the fact that the Germans were not so innately pacific as 
we had wished to consider them, it was the last of many indi- 
cations that our theory of the relation between the Kaiser and 
his people at the outbreak of war was utterly untenable. It 
no longer seemed improbable or incomprehensible that all 
Germany had willingly suppported the Kaiser’s declaration of 
war in 1914. 

The more evident our original mistake in judging the tem- 
per of the German people became, the commoner became an- 
other interpretation of Germany’s state of mind, an interpreta- 
tion which had been propounded by a few Americans at the 
very beginning. These will have been inclined to scoff at 
the somewhat crude notions of the relations between the 
Kaiser and the German people outlined above as general 
among Americans. For they recognized from the very first 
that the Kaiser and his subjects were in perfect agree- 
ment on the war question; and they attributed Germany’s 
crime, not to the despotism of the Emperor, but to the Prus- 
sianization of the whole German people. We cannot here at- 
tempt to discover whatever elements of truth there may be in 
this more subtle and less absurd explanation of Germany’s 
acts. But it is important for our present purpose to note that 
this interpretation of the new spirit was not common during 
the first few months of the war. However absurd we may now 
acknowledge the opinion to be that the action of the German 
government did not represent the will of the German people, 
we must remember that immediately after the outbreak of 
war this was a widespread, in fact, the popular opinion in the 
United States. The theory that the virus of Prussian militar- 
ism, as Dr. Sarolea puts it, had inoculated the whole German 
people, including even the genial Bavarians, was advanced only 
by a few who were perhaps better acquainted with Germany, 
and pretended to be more capable of analyzing what was re- 
garded as her moral downfall. Only in proportion as Ameri- 
cans recognized the failure of their original theory to fit the 
facts did the conception of the Prussianization or militariza- 
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tion of Germany gain ground. It will easily be seen that this 
conception closely resembles Mr. W. H. Dawson’s idea, ex- 
pressed before the war and afterward, that materialism has 
conquered idealism in modern Germany. This view of Ger- 
many has become increasingly popular in the United States. 
Its vagueness seems to satisfy the philosophically minded. 
And it is broad enough to suit all kinds of people, from those 
who can lament the passing of the Germany of Kant and 
Goethe to those who discourse on the horrors of militarism 
pronounced with an extra y. Some people are optimistic 
enough to express the pious wish that this Prussianization of 
Germany may prove to be temporary. But for the present the 
poison of militarism and materialism appears to have infected 
all Germany. The theory of the Prussianization of Germany 
now finds ready acceptance among the many Americans who 
are confident that Germany instigated the present war. 

So far we have disregarded those Americans who never 
granted the truth of this verdict of the majority of their fel- 
low-countrymen. The pro-German minority, consisting chief- 
ly, but by no means entirely of Americans of German descent, 
having never deemed Germany’s cause wrong, have never 
been confronted with the difficulty of reconciling their opinion 
of Germans with their opinion of Germany’s acts. Believing 
the Kaiser’s declaration of war to be necessary and right, they 
have obviously seen no reason fer changing their favorable 
opinion of the German people because they supported him. 
For that very reason, the majority of Americans, believing the 
Kaiser’s declaration of war to be unnecessary and wrong, were 
obliged to alter their opinion of the German people. When 
they learned that the decision of the Emperor represented the 
will of the people, they naturally condemned both. 

It might be expected that our discovery of the unanimity 
of the German government and people so far as the war is 
concerned, would have lessened the opprobrium which, in Am- 
erican eyes, had become attached to the German Emperor. 
This has happened only in the sense that the hatred formerly 
felt toward the Kaiser is no longer concentrated against one 
man. The dislike of the character and acts of the Kaiser has 
been dispersed and generalized into the dislike of the character 
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and acts of his subjects. To some extent, therefore, the 
detestation of the Kaiser has become less personal and intense. 
But if we less often denounce the Kaiser as a man, he is now 
odious as the symbol of the spirit of Germany, a spirit which 
most Americans have come to consider destructive of our 
ideals and perhaps dangerous to our safety. 

At the beginning of the war the public opinion of America 
condemned the Kaiser but not the German nation. At the 
present time it condemns both. It may be deemed hazardous 
even to attempt to ascertain what events are now likely to in- 
fluence popular opinion ; for popular opinion is naturally based 
as much on feelings and preconceptions as on fact. Yet it is 
obviously probable that if Germany were definitely defeated, 
our conception of her and her ruler would not be materially 
altered. Most Americans would simply believe that Germany’s 
evil intentions had been frustrated. Victory for the Allies 
would have the minor but unfortunate consequence that Ger- 
many would never even have the opportunity of proving the 
sincerity of her assertion that she is waging a war essentially 
defensive. On the other hand, if the Allies should suffer 
defeat, a possibility by no means remote, we could put the 
protestations of Germany to a practical test. And if Germany 
should not annex nor desire to annex foreign territory, a re- 
action against the present opinion of Germany might easily 
take place. Naturally the actual annexation of territory by 
Germany is contingent upon a victory more or less decisive. 
But even if neither side should be definitely victorious, the 
question of annexation may nevertheless play an important 
part in determining the duration of the war. For the willing- 
ness of the German people to come to a settlement may depend 
in no small measure on whether the rewards of a decisive 
victory would include increase of territory. 

That all this has some basis in fact is evident both from 
the course of the war and from the recent widespread dis- 
cussion in Germany of the advisability of annexing territory 
conquered from neighboring nations. We should naturally 
expect the Pan-Germans, General von Bernhardi, for example, 
to desire to enlarge the empire in every possible way. But we 
find certain political parties openly favoring annexation, and 
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important economic organizations sending petitions to the 
government demanding it. And we can easily conceive that the 
German people, having made many present sacrifices and 
bound themselves to many more in the future, might desire 
some such tangible evidence of their expected success. But 
not only is a popular demand for the annexation of con- 
quered territory conceivable. At the present time an import- 
ant section of the German people is actually demanding it. 

What, then, is the position of the German government on 
the question of annexation? Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg is 
known to be squarely opposed to it. But as the Imperial 
Chancellor’s opinion would matter little if different from that 
f his master, the Emperor’s conviction is at this time of 
supreme interest to Americans. On this subject the Kaiser 
spoke as follows in 1905 :* 

“I swore to the colors when I came to the throne, after 
the mighty time of my grandfather, that, so far as in me lay, 
the bayonet and cannon would have to rest, but that bayonet 
and cannon, however, would have to be kept sharp and effec- 
tive in order that jealousy and envy from without should not 
disturb us in the development of our garden and our beautiful 
house. I have made a vow, as a result of what I have learned 
from history, never to strive for an empty world-dominion. 
For what has become of the so-called world empires? Alex- 
all the great warriors—have 
swum in blood and have left subjugated peoples behind them 
who at the first opportunity have risen up again and brought 


+ 


the empire to ruin.” 





ander the Great, Napoleon I 


The man who uttered these words, the sincerity of which 
we have no right to doubt. is the ruler whose lust of domin- 
ion and power seemed to Americans to have brought about 
the most dreadful war in history. That the Kaiser has not 
changed his mind is plain from his emphatic declaration in 
August, 1914, and again after the first year of war, that 
Germany was inspired by no lust of conquest. When the war 
began, our opinion of the character and aims of William II, 
based as it was on fantastic notions of his character and ex- 





*Speech at Bremen, March 22, 1905. Christian Gauss, The German Emperor, 
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aggerated notions of his power, was bound to be damnatory. 
At the end of the war popular opinion in this country may 
practically reverse its first impression of the pugnacity of the 
Kaiser and the pacific intentions of his people. It will cer- 
tainly find more to admire in a ruler who disapproves of a 
Bismarckian method of strengthening the empire, than in those 
of his subjects, and there are many of them, who do not. 
We Americans may yet be glad that the final decision of what 
a victorious Germany may demand rests with a man of the 
authority and strength of character of the present German 
Emperor. 


























The Birds of My English Water Meadow 


Puitip ALEXANDER BRUCE 


One of the most beautiful of the smaller rivers of England 
is the Mole, which, having broken through the chalk barrier 
of the North Downs, winds serpent-like about the foot of the 
uplands overlooking Leatherhead, Stoke D’Abenon, and Cob- 
ham ; and after washing the long base of the leafy escarpment 
of St. George’s Hill, empties its lucid waters into the broader 
flood of the Thames. At short intervals, on one bank or the 
other, the stream runs in the shadow of densely wooded com- 
mons and grandly forested parks that throw across the whole 
face of the southern background a lofty screen of the most 
magnificent foliage. Now it glides under the arch of a bridge 
that recalls the reigns of the Plantagenets; now it almost 
encircles an ancient village with thatched roofs, timbered walls, 
narrow crooked streets, and terraced gardens rioting in the 
glorious colours of the immemorial English flowers; now it 
flows under the eaves of a Norman church, which, within, is 
idorned with the brass or marble images of recumbent knights 
and their dames, and, without, lifts heavenwards square gray 
towers, that, on holy days, fling far and wide the melody of 
pealing bells; now it steals by the lawn of some decayed 
Elizabethan manor-house, where still remain the Tudor stair- 
ways, mantels, and fireplaces to remind the visitor of the 
mptuous past; now it meanders through wide pastures, 
where sleek fat milch cows lie chewing the cud half hidden by 
the golden carpet of blooming buttercups and dandelions; or it 
leaves the open fields behind, and enters the precincts of some 
noble private pleasure-ground, where it lingers in dark, fish- 
haunted pools, under the far-reaching leafy branches of cen- 
tury-old elms, oaks, and ash. 


y 


Here and there in its course the river almost entirely en- 
closes a water meadow within the long neck of some one of its 
numerous curves. A meadow so designated is an area that is 
iable after a heavy and continuous rain to a shallow and 
gentle overflow. During the hot and cold months alike, the 


soil of these meadows is too wet to allow of their being sown 
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in wheat, planted in turnips, or turned into kitchen and market 
gardens; in reality, they are suitable only for those varieties of 
hay that, year after year, spring up without the labour and 
expense of a periodic seeding. The ground is too sodden to 
justify the use of the ploughshare for renewing the turf, and 
in consequence other herbage finds its way in even where the 
first growth is as hardy and persistent as herd’s grass, which 
always thrives in such damp soil. 

Some of these water meadows, owing to their perennial 
moistness, which is not to be removed even by a network of 
ditches, have been in existence during several hundred years, 
and their general aspect today differs only slightly, if at all, 
from that belonging to them in Jacobean times. They have 
remained unchanged in their essential character throughout 
this interval, and even a much longer one, in spite of the vicis- 
situdes which have chequered the agricultural history of the 
kingdom. 

As I write, I can look out of my window and see perhaps 
the most spacious and beautiful of all these meadows. The 
Mole and a narrow public road alone separate it from the walls 
of the house,—indeed, I could, from my present seat, cast a 
stone into the stream, and even into the grass of the meadow 
itself. The turf covering the latter spreads before my eyes 
like a level map coloured to the deepest shade of greenness. 

Scattered about the meadow, there rise numerous oaks of 
a great size that have sprung up entirely apart; and as each 
tree thus enjoys the full beneficence of the unimpeded air and 
light, all have been able to attain an extraordinary roundness 
and symmetry in their successive tiers of expanding limbs. 
There are here no sturdy and bulky rivals to crowd each oak on 
every side, and to cut short the spread of its lateral branches. 
During the whole of the summer, these widely-reaching 
branches are hidden from sight by the massive foliage clothing 
them ; but when the leaves have fallen in the Autumn, the huge 
lower arms of each tree, in their bareness, appear, as Tenny- 
son so vividly expressed it, “to lean about the field.” Running 
up into the meadow for an hundred yards along the banks of 
the two shallow, turf-bordered ditches draining its western 
area, are irregular rows of low hawthorn bushes, which, in 
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the Spring, are white with pungently scented flowers ; but these 
masses of beautiful blossoms soon show signs of decay, and 
ire blown away by the wind, whilst the bushes themselves 
revert to their normal verdancy. There rises at the back- 
ground of the meadow the unbroken and apparently impene- 
trable walls of leaves covering the lofty trees of different 
species that form the forest preserve of one of the most ex- 
tensive parks in this part of England. Indeed, the entire 
meadow and most of its surroundings during the months of 
Spring and Summer offer what can be only correctly described 
as a symphony in green. The shades of that colour vary 
ording to the object on which one’s eyes may happen to 
rest for the moment,—they range from the emerald greenness 
the turf to the gray greenness of the hawthorn bushes, the 
marine greenness of the bullrushes, and the black greenness of 
the oaks and the elms. During the long twilights that come on 
in June, the very atmosphere above the surface of the meadow 
grows to be exquisitely verdurous in tint from the subtle 
ervasiveness of the reflection of these several varieties of the 
same vivid and ubiquitous colouring. 





Both the meadow and the stream are the resort of many 
irieties of birds. These include the swan, goose, wild duck, 
sant, rook, cuckoo, dove, blackbird, sparrow, snipe, par- 
idge, skylark, heron, hawk, wagtail, swift, martin, coot, pewit, 
and wood pigeon. 

Perhaps, the most eccentric denizen of the stream and 
meadow alike is a wild goose that belongs to a rare parti- 
oloured species which is preserved as an ornament in many 
of the English public gardens and private parks. It is the 
habit of this goose to arrive cn the meadow in May from 
some unknown quarter and to disappear in August or Sep- 
tember. As he is never accompanied by a mate, he might be 
aken to be the incarnation of loneliness; and that this con- 





dition is not brought about by his own moroseness is proven by 


his willingness to forget the rebuffs which he receives from 
the swans whenever he makes overtures for close compan- 
ionship with those birds. As soon as he ventures, with the 
bearing of an humble friend, to approach them on the water, 


the cocks and hens alike turn on him fiercely, and with a rain 
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of strokes from their sharp beaks pursue him until he seeks 
safety in precipitate flight. But not at all discouraged, he comes 
back again after an interval, sometimes long, sometimes short, 
only to meet with the same fate from their determined anti- 
pathy to his company. Hoping that he may obtain a welcome 
elsewhere, he is often descried waddling awkwardly across the 
meadow to the spot where a cock-pheasant is searching for 
food with his harem at his side. If he comes too near, the 
cock,—either because he is jealous about his wives and fears 
another Lochinvar, or because the large lumbering figure of 
the strange bird is distasteful to him,—offers a threatening 
front to his advances and quickly clucks his hens away from 
such dangerous companionship. The goose will linger at some 
distance from the group for several hours, and then slowly, 
and perhaps with a feeling of conscious mortification, return 
to the bank of the stream, where he will go to browsing on the 
tender grass that springs up next to the water; or he will 
squat himself on a soft tuft of sward while he preens his 
feathers with all the care and minuteness of a woman dressing 
for a ball; or he will take his stand on some little hillock just 
above the margin of the river, and remain half the day on his 
feet in an attitude of almost statuesque repose, tilting his 
head from time to time, and directing his glance constantly 
toward the sky as though he expected the arrival of an old 
companion of his own ilk from some far-off region well known 
to him in his. winter wanderings. Silent, alone, and motion- 
less, he has the air of a melancholy and friendless exile in a 
foreign land. Such might have been the aspect of Alexander 
Selkirk looking down in his loneliness on the boundless and 
unspecked main from some crag on his remote, deserted island. 
Why does this gander leave the usual haunts of his own species 
at the very season of the year when the impulse to mate and 
breed is generally irresistible? Has he shown some evil quality 
that has caused his native flock to drive him out as though he 
were a pariah or an outcast? Or has his rdle of leadership 
in that flock been usurped by some younger and stronger rival, 
his favourite hen stolen and carried off, his goslings dispersed, 
—strokes of misfortune which left him no other alternative 
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but to seek the seclusion of this alien meadow, under these 
strange and distant skies? 

Far happier is the lot of the four wild mallard ducks that 
frequent the meadow and the river throughout the Summer. 
When the water, fed by continuous rains, rises in the canal- 
ized channel until it overbrims the ditches and spreads over 
the surface of the ground in all the low-lying spots, these ducks 
will be seen paddling about in the flood or standing on the 
green margin formed by the turf. Here they are often join- 
ed by others, which, when passing in the sky overhead, have 
been tempted to break their journey by the sight of their fel- 
lows below, and the prospect of obtaining food on the over- 
flowed lands. These strangers disappear so soon as the sub- 
siding stream returns to its normal bounds. But the two 
couples remain. Aware of the fact that they will not be stalked 
by gunners from the direction of the meadow, or disturbed by 
casual unarmed persons trampling along the public road that 
1ugs a section of one bank of the stream, they show no sign 
of apprehension or even momentary nervousness as they swim 
backwards and forwards in sight of the house. With a 
fowling piece I could easily shoot them from my window,— 
indeed, I can sometimes almost throw an ordinary missile with 
my hand into their midst. They look towards me with a per- 
fectly tranquil eye, and go on with their search for food with- 
out uneasiness because assured that the sanctuary of the mead- 


ow and the stream will not be desecrated by any violence to 
their injury. The discrimination which they display would 
seem to prove that they possess a reasoning intelligence, for 
were they to leave these waters and the precincts of this 
meadow and enter some remote reach of the river, where they 
would quite certainly be frightened, or even shot at, they 

ould show precisely the same wariness as characterizes their 
kind on the seashore. In fact, it would be impossible to ap- 
proach them there openly and directly—they would rise to 
wing at the first scent of danger; nor would they pause until 
they had arrived at their former feeding ground. I have 
‘ften hunted this species of duck in the foot hills of the 
\lleghanies in Virginia. Their shyness in those regions is so 


great that it is only by erecting a blind to hide the gunner 
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from view, or by his crawling behind copses or hillocks that 
overlook the streams, that he can get sufficiently near to secure 
the barest chance of success in shooting them; yet here in the 
very heart of populous England, almost in the shadow of a 
house and in sight of pedestrians passing singly or in groups, 
the same species of bird is hardly less tame than the domestic 
ducks that delight to blacken their white plumage with the 
foul mud of the village pool. Many years ago, I observed the 
same singularity at Geneva. Throughout the Winter, the 
wide basin of the Rhone between the north and south quays of 
that city is frequented by many thousand small wild ducks that 
feed on the vegetable growth which they pluck up by diving 
to the shallow bottom of the stream. So bold and unconcerned 
are these birds that they hardly trouble themselves to flutter 
out of the way of the little passenger barge that plies between 
the two shores. Indeed, they can almost be caught with the 
hand from the gunwales. But should the same ducks wander 
into the broad lake, where alone they are in danger of being 
fired at and killed,—a fact that seems to be known to them,— 
they became at once as cautious as if they had spent the Winter 
in some region where they were constantly hunted by the 





sportsman. The sagacity which they show in recognizing the 
difference between the two situations so far as it bears on 
their own safety is little short of human in its accurate cal- 
culation of chances. 

The heron that appear upon the meadow do not as the 
wild ducks do drop their shyness, although they also are rarely 
if ever molested. Their timidity is too alive to permit of their 
leaving the furthest corner of that area, since they are there 
in the best position to observe the possible approach of man or 
beast. It is only from in front that they are likely to be 
stalked. They have no reason to apprehend lest an enemy 
should steal upon them from the secluded forest situated just 
in their rear, for it forms a segment of a carefully guarded 
park preserve, while the stream on their right, in which they 
spend much of their time in a patient search for food, is too 
open to view to offer a chance for concealment to a crafty 
fowler. Having filled their capacious crops with the small 
wriggling creatures of the teeming waters of the river, these 
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large birds spread their wings, and with one full flap of the 
same light on the top of the turfy bank on the meadow side, 
and ranging themselves in a circle will stand by the hour, each 
on one leg, as motionless and in as deep a silence as ever 
marked a congregation of Quakers. No band of Roman 
senators could assume greater dignity in their bearing while 
deliberating on subjects that involved the highest welfare of 
the state. All these heron, because of this weakness for 
statutesque attitudes when resting, have the air of extreme old 
age. During the interval when they are enjoying their digni- 
fied repose, they resemble a synod of elderly divines debating 
upon the proper interpretation of an obscure text, or weighing 
the doctrines of some recalcitrant and heretical member of 
their denomination. Occasionally, they are moved to desert 
the river bank and to wander along the edge of the forested 
park. As they stalk slowly forward, they are like a small band 
of college dons taking a perfunctory walk together, with un- 
gainly emaciated figures clothed in loose greyish robes, and 
while advancing, discussing some point of scholarship with 
almost preternatural solemnity. There is an appearance of low 


vitality about these birds, an impression caused perhaps by the 
thinness of their bodies and by the absence of energy in their 
movements. And yet they are constant and voracious feeders. 
Unlike most birds of their great size that show clumsiness and 
slowness in the management of their bodies on the ground, 
they are neither vigorous nor graceful in flight. When these 
heron take to wing from the sod of the meadow, there is in 
their action, even after their pinions are in full play, none of 
the strength and freedom so conspicuous in the strokes of the 
swan, duck, and goose when cleaving the upper avenues of the 
atmosphere; they rise from the sward weakly dangling their 
long skinny legs, and at all attitudes, and at every stage of 
their progress, continue to flap their huge wings with a slow- 
ness which takes away all dignity and grace from their ad- 
vances through the air. 

Many hundred pheasants are bred in the copses of the 
Park; and some of these habitually range in the meadow after 
the grass has sprung up high enough to hide to some extent 
their bodies as they move about in their search for food. Two 
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cocks, accompanied respectively by a harem of four or five 
hens, have taken possession of half of its surface. Each of 
these families, by a tacit understanding with the other, has a 
well defined part of this area allotted to it as a feeding ground, 
and beyond the bounds of this preserve has no right to wander. 
And this unwritten law of the meadow seems to be generally 
observed. The two cocks are seen stalking slowly about in the 
grass at all hours of the day followed by their submissive 
wives. Now one pauses to peck at the seed of the blades, or 
to pick up an insect that he has detected with his keen eye on 
the ground below; or standing with neck and head fully 
raised, and with his body drawn to its utmost height, he gazes 
with a lordly air over the whole field, either to discover wheth- 
er man or beast is approaching, or to find out whether a pos- 
sible rival from the Park has entered his domain. His dark 
brown, irridescent faintly shimmering plumage is in conspicu- 
ous contrast with the vivid greenness of the grass which here 
encompasses him on all sides. It may be that he becomes aware, 
so soon as he looks around, that another cock is feeding on his 
ground. Immediately, the pugnacious spirit which is always 
smouldering as it were in his breast is thoroughly aroused, and 
he advances with a running step, and with his crest threaten- 
ingly erect, to where he descries the intruder quietly and in- 
differently moving about in the grass. When he comes near 
the trespasser, his anger seems to rise to the boiling point,— 
he lowers his head, thrusts out his beak, and rushes to the 
attack ; and is only brought to a halt by the very resolute front 
with which he is received. At once, an improvised pit is 
formed; the two antagonists, li 


ke two game-cocks in a main 
before setting to, eye each other and the ground with their 
fiercest glances; then suddenly they leap up and strike with 
all the force of their bodies concentrated in their legs and 
feet ; the first wound is quickly inflicted, which seems only to 
inflame their animosity to a greater fury; and with their 
wings clashing, they go at each other with increased violence 
until the heads and necks of both are streaked with blood. 
A half hour perhaps will pass before the intruder begins to 
give ground, but even as he slowly backs away, he fights with 
an earnestness that does not indicate the slightest depression 
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of spirit. His strength, however, gradually falls off, and at 
last he is unable to keep up the contest except with a few im- 
potent strokes. When about to receive his coup de grace, he 
turns tail, and with his tongue hanging out and his body bloody 
and battered, hurries as fast as he can towards the under- 
brush of the Park. His victorious rival runs after him for 
some distance ; then stops; and having scanned the entire field 
with an air of triumph, slowly makes his way back to his hens, 
which, throughout the episode of the combat, have continued, 
with their usual quiet bearing, to search for food among the 
thick blades of grass. 

The tops of the tall oaks that fringe the Park just back of 
the meadow have been used by a colony of rooks, perhaps for 
centuries, as a roost. Here they gather together nightly dur- 
ing the larger part of the year. The first sound to greet my 
ears at dawn in the month of May was the vociferous cawing 
of these birds before leaving their perch to scatter over an 
area reaching as far as an hundred miles or more. Their 
flight was directed towards every point of the compass, as if 
they knew that the more widely they dispersed, the more cer- 
tain would be the prospect of finding their food in abundance. 
About five o’clock, they might be seen returning. Their ap- 
proach far overhead was always signalled by an occasional 
hoarse cry; and when one looked up to find them, they were 
descried flying in couples, in dozens, sometimes in hundreds, 
straight for the trees where they expected to pass the long 
interval of darkness. Before an hour had gone, those trees 
were quite black with the great flock which had by this time 
come together. There must have been several thousand in 
the congregation, and the whole air was filled with the deafen- 
ing chorus of their raucous voices. It was as if an assembly of 
men had chosen the oaks as a rendezvous before starting on 
some important expedition, and for the moment were engaged 
in a clamorous contention while formulating their plans. 
Suddenly the mighty noise ceased, as if at a pistol shot, and 
the multitude by a common impulse rose to wing and circled 
in confused masses overhead; then assuming a fairly orderly 
array, they would fly off in a single body towards the South. 
At the end of half an hour, they would reappear in the same 
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dense ranks on the background of the cloudless afternoon sky; 
advancing at the top of their speed, they would pass over the 
meadow, a host of careering black bodies; and not for one 
moment would they pause anywhere before they vanished be- 
hind the hills towards the North. At the end of another half- 
hour, they would appear a second time, and amid the commo- 
tion and clamour of a modern Babel, settle again on the oaks 
where they were to roost, and there resume the tumultuous 
conference which they had voluntarily broken off. It looked 
to the human eye as if all these manoeuvres, whether in the 
sky or in the trees, were simply a manifestation of the social 
spirit of the birds; they had been separated all day in their 
search for food, and now that they were together once more, 
entirely at leisure, and with their hunger satisfied, they were 
resolved to enjoy each other’s company in an aerial excursion 
that all could share in, and later in a noisy concert in which 
every voice might be lifted up to its highest key. One day was 
an exact counterpart of another. Whether the declining sun 
shone or was hidden by black clouds, the rooks never failed to 
make this long afternoon flight, or to rouse the echoes of the 
Park and meadow with their clamour. During the height of 
the nesting season, when there were the young to be fed, the 
number of birds taking part in these flights perceptibly dim- 
inished; and late in the Summer, the afternoon excursions 
ceased altogether, but were taken up again in the Autumn. 
There were many nests in the trees nearest the meadow which 
had been in use during many years, apparently without any 
effort on the owners’ part towards their repair or renewal. 
They seemed, when examined from below, to be simply 
masses of dry sticks put together with no art at all; but they 
were plainly regarded as most desirable by the rooks, for in the 
Spring these birds were often seen fighting fiercely for their 
possession ; and after a couple had secured one, either the male 
or the female rook was always left perched up in it to drive 
away any rival that should show a disposition to seize it. Later 
on, when the young had attained nearly their full growth, the 
penetrating plaintive cry of the bird as its parents were about 
to feed it, was heard at all hours of the day. As soon as these 
offspring could fly with ease and freedom, they accompanied 
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their elders to the meadow, where they were to be descried 
stalking about with as much comic solemnity as their parents 
in the general hunt for food. 

The cuckoo loves to lurk in a shady secluded recess; and 
there could not have been one more retired or more um- 
brageous than the large spreading oak growing near the centre 
of the meadow. A couple of these eccentric birds were often 
to be found perched in its branches. The fact that one or the 
‘ther was absent was always proclaimed by the peculiar call 
which it sent out over the country to summon its mate to its 
side. This call began at dawn, and was heard at short or long 

tervals throughout the hours of light. The carrying power 
yf the cry was extraordinary, owing not so much to its loud- 
as to some 
singular vibratory property which gave it an almost phenom- 





ness,—it was deep rather than loud in reality, 


enal penetrating force. If I approached within an hundred 
ards of the tree where the bird was hidden from sight, being 
cise shy of observation, the sound of its voice seemed 
less strong than I had expected when listening to it a mile off, 
for in still weather this sound easily reached an even greater 
distance. It was the quality of the voice, and not its volume, 
made it audible over such a wide area of countryside. 
Only this one couple haunted the meadow, and their special 
province seemed to extend to a considerable radius in every 
lirection. Cuckoos do not migrate to England in Spring in 
extraordinary numbers. I have never detected the presence 
)f more than two, usually mates, within the boundaries of a 
small neighbourhood. By a silent understanding, two couples, 
would appear, never, or at least rarely, frequent the same 
ground. In the instance of my meadow certainly, there was 
no intrusion upon the domain of the couple actually in pos- 
session. In studying the habits and following the movements 
these birds, I was reminded of the American raincrow, 
which, in the colour of its plumage, the size and shape of its 
body, and the singularly penetrative power of its voice is not 
unlike the English cuckoo. It has also the same solitary tastes ; 
and its extreme fidelity to its mate is proven by the equal con- 
stancy and persistency of its calls. I have often heard that 
voice in the woods of Virginia, when the heat of a still August 
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noon had driven all the other birds to the shade, and silenced 
even the wood thrush by its oppressive weight. The cry of the 
raincrow is much hoarser than the cuckoo’s; and it lacks too 
that undertone of cheery irony which one learns to associate 
with that sly creature; chiefly, no doubt, on account of its suc- 
cess in imposing the burden of hatching and feeding its young 
on the guileless robin, wagtail, or hedgesparrow. A fact came 
out about the pair under my observation which revealed a de- 
parture from the habits of their species. Two wagtails had 
built their nest in the ivy that overgrew the face of a wall erect- 
ed at the side of the river bounding the meadow. When I first 
discovered it, the eggs had been laid and the young hatched. 
One morning, on visiting this nest, I found the little wagtails 
fat, voracious, and full of vigour. That afternoon, happening 
to be on the same ground, I looked into the nest again, when, 
in the place of the three small wagtails, I discovered one half- 
grown cuckoo. The rightful occupants of the nest had disap- 
peared,—I could find no trace of their dead bodies anywhere, 
and a monstrous usurper (for there is no more hideous 
object in animated nature than an unfledged cuckoo) filled 
their room. It is the notorious habit of the female cuckoo to 
deposit her eggs in an alien nest, but in this instance the par- 
ents had removed their uncouth offspring from another nest 
and dropped him in the wagtails’, after first ousting the young 
of the latter. I kept this nest under careful observation from 
day to day. As the intruder grew in size and strength, he 
seemed to increase in ferocity, and would strike with the force 
and spitefulness of a molested snake at a stick with which he 
was prodded. So far as I could detect, the foster parents did 
not have the wit to find out the trick of which they had been 
made the victims, and continued, until the cuckoo was strong 
enough to leave the nest and fare for himself, to administer 
to the cravings of his abnormally voracious stomach. 

During the early part of the Spring, before the grass of 
the meadow had reached more than a few inches in height, the 





number of skylarks to be seen there was almost as large as the 
number visible among the fast-growing wheat, barley, and 
oats that covered the upland fields. Although the English bird 
resembles the American very closely in size, shape and colour, 
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it is incomparably the superior in the exuberant music of its 

song. Indeed, its cousin across the water enjoys no reputation 

for the volume and harmony of its notes, for it has little if 

any beauty of voice. The voice of the English species, on the 

other hand, is remarkable for its exquisite melody; in fact, 

the charm of that melody has aroused more admiration in the 

souls of the English poets than any other,—with the possible 

exception of the nightingale’s,—issuing from the flute-like 

throat of a bird. No one can stand on the English sod and 

listen to this bewildering burst of natural music without recall- 

ing Shelley’s marvellous tribute to its fascination. From my 
window overlooking the meadow, I have often seen a dozen of 

these birds fluttering heavenward, and singing as they circled 
slowly upwards, until they had almost disappeared from sight ; 
but however high they might ascend in their aerial excursion, 
this outpouring of music never for a moment ceased. Among 
all the poets’ similes, the one most apt was the one that likened 
that volume of sound pouring from the vault overhead to a 
shower of rain. It seemed, indeed, to be scattered from above 
as liberally as a sower moving across a ploughed field strews 
the ground ahead of him with grain from his open hand. The 
whole air within a very wide compass was alive with the 
effusion of those exquisite trills, often from a point behind 
the clouds. The skylark gives an impression of pure joyous- 
ness unsurpassed in the entire round of animated nature. It 
is the very incarnation of happiness, the perfect spokesman of 
the exuberant emotions of successful love. The length of 
time that it can maintain a steady position in the sky with its 
quick-beating wings, while it pours out its voice, is limited 
only by its strength; I have often measured by my watch the 
time taken up by one hovering high above the meadow,— 
fifteen minutes appeared the average length, but this was, in 
some instances, extended even beyond that. As the grass rose 
in height, most of these birds joined their fellows in the wheat 
and clover fields on the uplands, where they, no doubt, pre- 
ferred to make their nests. and where they were to be found 
by the hundred singing in the sky from the first hour of the 
morning to the last of the evening. The hay covering the 
meadow was probably too dense and coarse to induce them 
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to lay their eggs and rear their young there. It is possible too 
that the presence of the pheasants may have discouraged them 
from building their modest homes on that site. 

Along one of the shallow tortuous ditches that drain the 
meadow, there lies a small area of bog-land all overgrown 
with thick tufts of bullrush and other grasses of the marsh. 
A dozen snipe are aways to be knocked up here; and as they 
stay on until August, they have doubtless found this to be 
a secure spot in which to build their nests; although another 
reason for their lingering so late exists in the teeming worms 
which the wet ground offers to every thrust of their sensitive 
bills. It is impossible to observe the habit of these birds in the 
meadow so long as they hide themselves among the tall rushes, 
but their voices are frequently audible; and at certain hours of 
the day, as if to exercise the sinews of their wings, they rise 
and circle for some time in the surrounding air. I have noted 
a call of the snipe in the course of this aerial tour with which I 
was not before familiar, as I had previously only known this 
bird in a country where he halts for food alone during his mi- 
gration towards his nesting ground in the North. During sev- 
eral weeks, while walking up and down a path shut off from the 
meadow by the stream and a thick row of oaks and beeches, 
with a heavy low growth springing up beneath their branches, 
I had heard a peculiar cry, which, at first, I thought came 
either from a small hedge owl or from a frog; but whether 
this frog was raising its singular voice in one of the ditches of 
the meadow itself, or from a hidden limb of one of the trees 
overshadowing me, it was quite impossible to say; for the 
sound seemed to possess a distinctly ventriloquistic property. 
Now it struck me as being very near, and now as being so 
distant as to be barely audible. At least a month passed be- 
fore I discovered the object giving out the cry. Hearing it 
one day more clearly than usual, and seemingly issuing from 
the top of one of the very umbrageous trees under which I 
was strolling, I stepped back from the path far enough to 
afford me an unbroken view of this top, and then to my sur- 
prise, I found out that the sound came, not from the tree, but 
from a snipe which was flying in wide circles at a high rate 
of speed over the whole line of oaks and beeches. The ven- 
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triloquistic effect had been caused by the fact that, at one 
time, the cry was uttered by the bird when at the extreme 
points of its circular flight (which was a very considerable 
distance from the spot where I was standing), and at another 
time, when it was just over my head, where it had, up to the 
moment of my stepping back, been hidden from my eyes by 
the thick curtain of leaves that intervened between it and me. 
The cry was evidently the call of the male to its mate, which 
was then quietly feeding among the bullrushes of the bog, for 
[ observed afterwards on very many occasions that, when two 
snipe were circling together above the meadow and the trees, 
they maintained a complete silence. The cry resembled both 
the hoot of a small owl and the croak of a big frog,—or rather 
the cries of these two creatures combined in a lower, hoarser, 
and more hollow tone. It was never uttered from the ground 
after the snipe had dropped from the sky and settled among 
the bullrushes near its mate. It came always from overhead, 
when the bird, unalarmed, was wheeling its graceful body 
around the lines of a wide circumference. In the late afternoon, 
several snipe would rise from the bog and perch themselves 
on the tops of the posts erected here and there along the banks 
of the ditch which drained off the water. Here they would 
join in a rude concert, each snipe giving forth a long clucking, 
scraping cry slightly suggestive of the guinea hen’s in its 
lowest key. If frightened off, they would fly away with that 
singular note “spate,” which they always utter when knocked 
up by the fowler in pursuit of them in the marshes. 

Among the birds that constantly appeared on the meadow 
was the pewit, a near kinsman of the American plover. When 
descried on the ground, it reminded me of the Virginian kildee 
in its size and shape and in the colour of its plumage, although 
the white tint is, on the whole, less noticeable in the feathers 
of its belly. Perhaps its most conspicuous feature when thus 
studied is the large tuft on its head, which gives it an air of 
distinction. On the ground, it draws its wings so closely to its 
attenuated body,—indeed, they are so compactly folded,—that 
it leaves the impression on the eye of being somewhat smaller 
than it really is. As it runs along, it has an alert and graceful 
gait; but when it rises from the earth and takes flight, its 
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wings seem to be out of all proportion to the size of its body, 
—in fact, it appears to be all wings, with the result that the 
bird which a moment before seemed to be only as large as its 
species usually is, suddenly takes on the aspect of one more 
than double the ordinary size. Instead of advancing in its 
flight with the grace, swiftness, and directness of the Vir- 
ginian kildee, it flaps very slowly along, with a motion that is 
almost clumsy. And the scope of its wings as well as the 
dilatoriness of its progress seems to be further emphasized 
by the blackness of its pinion feathers, which catch the eye 
at once as the most notable part of its body in the air. I have 
seen many hundreds of these birds feeding at one time in the 
meadow, where they were hardly visible, but as soon as they 
sprang from the ground, they appeared to darken the sky 
with the funereal colouring of their large wings. 

It was now and then only that a dove was to be descried on 
the meadow, but in the branches of one of the oaks that grew 
there, a pair of wood-pigeons had built their nest. These 
birds were much larger in size than their more demure cousin, 
and their plumage on the whole was more beautiful,—indeed, 
there are few lovelier tints in nature than the bluish grey of 
the feathers that clothed these birds’ long full necks and broad 
breasts. Their voices were not quite so soft and far-reaching 
as the dove’s, but possessed a charm of their own which for 
me never became stale. At all hours of the day, the gurgling 
sound made by at least one of the wood-pigeons fell in a 
drowsy tone from the tree where it was perched near its 
mate. It was a prolonged musical murmur rather than a dis- 
tinct note, but one that seemed to be singularly in consonance 
with the quiet which reigned throughout the countryside in the 
days of Summer. Indeed, it was the very voice of the Ancient 
Peace that brooded over the entire landscape; and there was 
no sound which called up more vividly for me all the romantic 
associations of the wooded parks, the shaded rural streams, the 
silent commons overgrown with gnarled oaks and wind-maim- 
ed elms, and the lonely meadows, where isolated trees cast a 
broad shadow over the verdant turf. ~ 























Recent Educational Progress 
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In Thomas Love Peacock’s novel ‘Headlong Hall,’ a con- 
siderable number of people discuss, among other human prob- 
lems, the question of progress. Three of the disputants rep- 
resent positions that are frequently taken. A confirmed per- 
fectibilian, Mr. Foster, argues that: “Everything we look on 
attests the progress of mankind in all the arts of life, and 
demonstrates their gradual advancement towards a state of 
unlimited perfection.” To the equally confirmed deteriora- 
tionist, Mr. Escot, inequality and injustice, ignorance and 
degradation, appear so intense that it seems to him “scarcely 
possible to indulge in any other expectation than that the whole 
species must at length be exterminated.” Mr. Jenkinson, a 
statu-quo-ite, is convinced with equal certainty that both of the 
others are wrong, his argument being: “there is not in the hu- 
man race a tendency either to perfectibility or deterioration ; 
but . . . the quantities of each are so exactly balanced 

that the species with respect to the sum of good and 
evil, knowledge and ignorance, happiness and misery, remains 
exactly and perpetually in statu quo.” 

Classifying one’s acquaintance into perfectibilians, deter- 
iorationists, and statu-quo-ites would discover, I fancy, com- 
paratively few deteriorationists. It is true that “the good old 
days” are always spoken of as better than the present, but we 
understand that phrase to refer to the joyous freshness of 
youthful impressions and ideals, rather than to any general 
difference in the times. There are those who argue that the 
thirteenth century, for example, was far better in every respect 
than our own, but we know how easy it is to ignore the limi- 
tations of the past and how difficult it is to appraise the values 
of the present in the midst of which we live. Even so great 
a genius as Ben Johnson was so blind to the glories of his and 
Shakespeare’s time that he wrote bitterly: “This is the money- 
got, mechanic age.” 


There are a good many statu-quo-ites. They admit, for 
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example, that science and industry and commerce are now 
flourishing as never before, but they argue, and very plausibly, 
that art and letters and scholarship have all seen better days, 
and they conclude that the fundamentally human values are 
the same in any age. They are fond of saying, further, that 
our vaunted modern improvements have no relation whatever 
with the eternal verities; and if, as is sometimes the case, 
they are contentious persons, they will go so far as to decry 
those who believe in what they call the “heresy of progress.” 

Most of us, however, are perfectibilians of one shade or 
another. We feel within us a desire to be something other 
and more than ourselves, a climbing instinct that connects us 
with all nature. We see about us the results of the same 
biologic urge moving all things in the same evolutionary 
stream, from the individual to society, from the lower to the 
higher functions, from simplicity to specialization. Progress, 
in short, appears to most of us as the very law of life, the 
will of God. 

Indeed, our very belief in and enthusiasm for progress 
continually tempt us to accept it on credit. Our educational 
atmosphere in particular is so hazy with good intentions that 
it is sometimes difficult to see the facts of our actual situation. 
Much of our educational news is made up of the mere plans 
or projects of school systems or institutions or individuals. 
How often do we hear an obvious educational failure excused 
by the statement of roseate hopes for the future. 

I do not mean, of course, that educational ideas and pro- 
jects are not essential elements in educational progress, but 
they are very different from achievement, and achievement 
alone is measurable. Benjamin Franklin eloquently urged 
some extremely promising educational reforms, but nearly two 
centuries have passed before people have been willing to try 
any of them sufficiently to make it possible to judge of their 
real contribution to educational progress. 

Judging progress by measurable accomplishment, rather 
than by merely promising projects, considerably restricts the 
meaning of the term, and the criterion of accomplishment, 
which requires time, still further modifies the conception of 
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recent progress. But there yet remains much reason for 
gratification. 

The most important facts in recent educational progress 
may be grouped, I think, under the three general terms, popu- 
lar, practical and co-operative. 

With regard to popularity it is not too much to say that 
education is increasingly a matter of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. Our huge and still growing school attend- 
ance is proverbial. Educational expenditures everywhere form 
a rapidly and largely increasing part of state and city and local 
budgets, and people are becoming more and more interested in 
knowing how the money is spent. Public education associa- 
tions and educational societies are everywhere studying school 
budgets, school reports and school conditions, inquiring what 
happens to children in school and what happens to them after 
their schooling is over. 

Sometimes such public interest makes decided contribu- 
tions to school progress. In New York City, for example, 
where eight hundred thousand children are schooled at an 
annual expense of forty million dollars, those who are re- 
sponsible for the public school system have become extremely 

nservative. They quite naturally hesitate to introduce any 
new element into the careful adjustment of the enormous ma- 

ine that has been built up with such care. It is the interest 
of the public that, approaching the problem from an entirely 
lifferent side, is the source of helpful experiment and innova- 
tion. It was only after vigorous urging by the local Public 
Education Association that the New York City Board of Edu- 
ation gave anything like adequate attention to the problem of 





vocational training. Then, instead of appointing an assist- 
nt superintendent for that field alone, as the Association urg- 
ed, the Board invited, for a year, the experiment and advice of 
two visiting experts. Their recommendations were discounted 
in advance, their experiments were hampered in various ways, 
their salaries were held up, but the Association kept attention 
fixed on the problem by means of a full and frank publicity, 
until New York is now getting at least an approach to a fair 
illustration from Dean Schneider of the University of Cin- 
cinnati of his system of co-operation between school and shop, 
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and from Superintendent Wirt of the manifold and multiform 
activities of his schools at Gary, Indiana. Whereby, thanks to 
popular interest and in spite of administrative inertia, the 
schools of New York will profit greatly. 

The same popular interest is showing itself everywhere in 
the increasing comprehensiveness of educational legislation. 
Throughout the South there is an unparalleled multiplication 
and improvement of educational facilities. A score of states 
have recently made extensive inquiries into their general edu- 
cational problems. A dozen have inaugurated new devices of 
one sort or another to overcome the old competition and con- 
flict between their institutions of higher education, between 
the colleges and the schools, between the academic and the vo- 
cational. 

Perhaps the most thoroughgoing effort of this kind has 
been that of the State of Vermont, which has recently arrived 
at its first legislative results. The Vermont legislature in 
1912 created an Educational Commission to make recommend- 
ations concerning the entire educational system of the state. 
The Commission requested the Carnegie Foundation to pre- 
pare a study of the situation. This invitation was accepted 
and, after half a year’s work by a dozen experienced people, 
the Foundation’s report was presented to the Commission and 
to the public in 1913. The Commission published the report, 
practically in full, in newspapers throughout the state so that 
every citizen had an opportunity to read it, and added detailed 
recommendations in a report of its own in 1914. In conse- 
quence, the legislature of 1915 passed, and the governor ap- 
proved, more than a score of educational bills. The financial 
support of the schools is largely increased, their administration 
is strengthened by a new state board of education with an 
expert commissioner and an adequate staff. The local superin- 
tendents and the special supervisors are appointed by this 
board, as are the instructors in the teachers’ training classes; 
and these last are so multiplied that, beginning with next year, 
every new teacher appointed in the state will have had profes- 
sional training, 





a good fortune which is almost unparalleled. 
These training teachers and the supervisors are paid by the 
state, which also helps to pay the salaries of the superintend- 
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ents and of all teachers, so that every teacher has a definite 
contract, none has less than a minimum salary, and all receive 
increases in accordance with their training and experience, and 
have the benefits of a pension system. Central high schools are 
multiplied, and vocational opportunities in high and elementary 
and special schools are greatly increased. 

The suggestive educational surveys of Baltimore, of Mont- 
gomery County, and that which is now in progress throughout 
the State of Maryland, illustrate the similar efforts that have 
been undertaken in a dozen, if not in a score of states. The 
new century has seen at least half a hundred such surveys, 
which have almost always been inaugurated by popular rather 
than by professional interest. Of all professional men the 
educator has the most exacting clients. Those who supply the 
precious material upon which the school works and those who 





receive and inevitably appraise the educational product, are 
profoundly interested in the history and tendency and social 
adjustment of the schools. They are eager for a valuation of 

their past and present and, especially, for practical suggestions 

as to what should be done next. And they have welcomed the 
educational survey as a means to these important ends. These 

irveys have varied greatly in scope, procedure, and presenta- 

tion. Some of them have dealt with merely local matters, 

others have been superficial in method and hasty in conclusion. 

But they have all shown the value of a conspectus and sum- 

mary of current procedure, the fruitfulness of informed com- 

risons, the suggestiveness, to say the least, of the new 

methods of testing and measuring educational processes and 
products, and the constant need of endeavoring to realize and 
formulate our educational aims and ideals. Here, again, pop- 

ular interest has been the occasion if not the cause of pro- 
fessional progress. A number of school systems now have 
educational experts who conduct constant surveys of their 
operations, and everywhere students are developing new and 

} ingenious tests and measures and new methods of historical 
and comparative and social appraisal, that are beginning to 
show us a good deal more clearly where we are. All of this has 
the highly fortunate characteristic of concentrating attention 
where it belongs, upon what is happening to the pupil. Ad- 
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ministrative conservatism and inertia have never had a more 
subtle foe than the survey. And the earnest teacher never had 
a more powerful emancipator or more helpful ally. 

The increasing practicality of education is obvious, in the 
light of the still extending influence of natural science and of 
scientific method,—that method which accepts and imparts 
information not on the basis of authority, but only by means 
of direct observation, careful experiment, and repeated verifi- 
cation—a method that emphasizes not teaching but learning, 
the direct contact of the individual learner with the living 
truth. 

The influence of this method is evident in every field of 
academic study and, especially, in sundry forms, in the field 
of professional education. 





This is the fundamental idea of the case system in the 
study of law, which has recently come into almost universal 
dominance throughout the law schools of the United States. 
Combining the values of the old practical, but narrow, ap- 
prenticeship in a lawyer’s office with those of the later method 
of broader, but often unapplied, general lectures in a law 
school, the case method leads the student to deduce the prin- 
ciples of the law for himself, from a study of actual concrete 
cases and the decisions rendered concerning them by the 
courts. 

In medical education there has been a similar evolution 
from personal apprenticeship to a practitioner, through merely 
didactic lectures in a medical school, to increasingly concrete 
and specific instruction in the earlier years of the curriculum, 
followed by direct study of the actual maladies of actual pa- 
tients. The old days are gone when the teaching of medicine 
was solely an affair of text-books and lectures and models and 
demonstrations in huge amphitheatres where only a few stu- 
dents on the front rows could see. Every student must now 
work through every step for himself, until, under careful 
guidance and correction, he comes to study the actual illnesses 
of many patients of many kinds, taking their case histories, 
diagnosing their ailments, perhaps by isolating the germs 
under the microscope, and watching their reaction under treat- 
ment. The distinction of the medical school of Johns Hop- 
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kins University lies in its early and extensive use of the hos- 
pital in medical teaching,—a method that it is now easy to 
recognize as the only sound one. 

The similar influence in the field of the professional train- 
ing of teachers has resulted differently, or it is perhaps more ac- 
curate to say, has scarcely yet reached satisfactory results. It 
has long been a commonplace to say that the training of the 
prospective teacher should include adequate opportunities for 
observation, experiment and practice in actual teaching. Up 
to the present, however, there appear to be only tentative and 
experimental bridges, there are certainly no accepted high- 
ways, across the gulf between our studies of the theory of 
education, and our actual practice. Considering the immense 
amount of enlightened effort that is now being devoted to this 
problem, it may be that our next conspicuous educational 
progress will be here. 

Such a result is suggested by the stimulating success of the 
much more recent co-operative method, which is now being 
imitated widely from its original demonstration in the field of 
engineering at the University of Cincinnati. The single idea 
that it might be well for students there to alternate their pro- 
fessional study in the university frequently and regularly with 
observation and experiment in manufacturing establishments, 
has resulted in a host of demonstrably valuable innovations. 
These may be illustrated by one alone. As the students re- 
turned from their two weeks of work with actual engineering 
problems and processes to their alternate two weeks at the 
University, each group asked more and more searching and 
difficult questions. The situation reached the point of em- 
barrassment and further, and ultimately class-room and labo- 
ratory procedure had to be entirely reorganized in the light of 
the facts that were encountered and the processes that were 
successful in actual professional work. 

Similarly, one of the most striking results of the recent 
development of the Pulitzer School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University was the demand for and the establishment 
of courses of instruction in history and literature, for ex- 
ample, in which the survey of the field did not conclude with, 
say, the death of Tennyson or our Spanish war. It is im- 
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portant for the journalist, and possibly for us all, to know 
about Mr. Kipling’s latest poem and what happened in the 
Balkans yesterday. 

There are those who view with alarm all of these develop- 
ments in the direction of educational practicality, believing that 
they are sweeping us far away from the fundamental values 
of a liberal education. There are those who fear for the future 
of the classics and of all of the humanities, and I know a small 
pupil who unwittingly made much trouble for a modern school 
by proving to his anxious parents that he had been taught 
acting and manual training and music and painting excellently, 
but that he could not yet subtract or spell. I believe, how- 
ever, that these anxieties and fears are needless. ‘There is 
nothing more fundamental than the human spirit. All of these 
practical developments are in the direction of real teaching, of 
endeavoring to discover what the student needs, and of help- 
ing him to get it. So long as the genuine advancement of the 
individual student is the true aim, any earnest effort is unlikely 
to go far astray, and the result is more than likely to be the 
development of character, than which nothing is more im- 
portant. 


Moreover, the human spirit is not only fundamental but 
almost infinitely comprehensive. This popular practical pres- 
sure upon education is very broad and very sensitive. Thus, 
while people are sighing for the vanishing humanities, the 
European war is stimulating an absolutely unprecedented 
demand for instruction concerning European geography, his- 
tory, language, literature, art and social customs. In educa- 
tion, as in other things, if we are not afraid of reality, we may, 
as Thoreau put it, “safely trust a good deal more than we do.” 

We welcome, therefore, all such popular and _ practical 
progress as the recent developments in the medical inspection 
of school equipment and of 1 children; in dental clinics 
and in the functions of the school nurse; in the movement for 
a genuine hygiene of instruction, physical education, open air 
schools, and good school lunches. 


schoo 


The realization of the need in the rural school for im- 
proved physical conditions and for a closer adjustment of the 
curriculum to the environment, and the slowly but steadily 
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increasing success in meeting these needs mark a great im- 
provement. This is true also of the newer condensation of the 
curriculum of the elementary school in general and the move- 
ment of the high schools beyond mere preparation for college 
to a closer adjustment to community needs. 

The wide and still growing interest in vocational education 
is to be welcomed both in itself and for its vitalizing influence 
upon academic education. The schools themselves have not 
yet determined the character of their contribution to pre-voca- 
tional and vocational instruction. But there is a rapid devel- 
opment of instruction for those who are already engaged in 
industry and commerce. When department stores arrange to 
have their sales-people know, for example, every step in the 
complicated history of a glove from the raw skin to the com- 
pleted product and of silk from the worm to the wearer, life 
immediately becomes more intelligent and more interesting 
for all concerned. The National Association of Corporation 
Schools, which has recently held its third annual meeting, rep- 
resents seventy-three such educational efforts, initiated for the 
welfare of workers in every kind of industry from addresso- 
graphs, bridges, cartridges, and clothing, to railroads, rubber, 
soap and telegraphy. Their experiments and successes in 
schools of accounting, advertising, apprenticeship, office work, 
purchasing, and salesmanship, and in vocational guidance and 
welfare work are, in general, highly important and promising 
in themselves and full of suggestion for every other form of 
education. They promise, even, to illuminate our conception 
of the fundamental bases of education. 

The same is true of the various forms of school instruction 
that have recently developed for adults and, especially, for 
immigrants, particularly in Massachusetts and New York. 
From one point of view this popular and practical movement 
seems to point away from all of the higher cultivation, but it 
has the most intimate relation to that idealism which makes 
our nation hold that its citizenship may rightly include anyone 
from the four quarters of the earth who believes in freedom 
and democracy enough to break old ties and come to the prom- 
ised land. We sometimes speak of teaching these new citizens 
the principles of Americanism, but they often know more 
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about them and they have usually made more sacrifices for 
them than we, who have inherited them through fortunate 
accident. For his welfare and our own we cannot do too 
much for the immigrant, and there is no more direct method 
of coming to an understanding of cosmopolitanism, which is 
one of the direct roads to culture. The several thousand col- 
lege students who co-operate, as volunteer instructors, in the 
new movement for evening industrial classes, are learning 
quite as much as they are teaching. 

The colleges, almost in spite of themselves, have come to 
illustrate conspicuously the co-operative character of recent 
educational progress. The high schools are insisting so strong- 
ly and so rightly upon their duty to determine their curricula 
in accordance with the general needs of the ninety-five stu- 
dents who go no further, instead of the requirements of the five 
who go to college, that the colleges are slowly but steadily 
coming to the point of admitting any good graduate of any 
good high school, no matter what subjects he has studied. 

Through the co-operative College Entrance Examination 
Board the endless variations in college entrance requirements 
are becoming harmonized. Through such co-operative bodies 
as the New England College Entrance Certificate Board, the 
New England, the Middle States, the Southern and the North 
Central Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools the 
colleges are becoming increasingly aware of how much they 
have to gain from the knowledge and co-operation of the 
schools in which their students have been taught before they 
came to college. 

On the other hand, the demands of the professional schools 
for certain pre-professional studies have helped the good col- 
leges to determine their long unsettled problem of what to 
teach students in the later years of the curriculum. 

The great majority of colleges, including most of the lesser 
ones, have for years been keeping themselves alive by taking 
many students that have not completed a high school course. 
This practice, bad for both the school and the college, has been 
disappearing rapidly during the last dozen years. A simple 
formula of what constitutes the requirement for entrance to 
the better colleges has been so widely adopted, that it is a 
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highly exceptional college which does not now announce that 
its courses presuppose the previous completion of the work of 
a four year high school. The considerable number of colleges 
that have announced this entrance requirement but do not yet 
abide by it will soon be unable to continue this practice, as 
state departments of education, following the example of Ala- 
bama and Virginia, are beginning to publish each year lists of 
all of the students who enter all of the colleges in the state, 
showing their previous training and precisely what they offered 
for college entrance. 

These same lesser colleges have further had the weakness 
of their instruction pointed out to them by regional and state 
college associations until, as in Missouri, a considerable num- 
ber have restricted their pretentious offerings and have become 
junior colleges, offering two years of genuine college work 
for which the universities can give full credit. 

In addition to this co-operation with the colleges on the 
part of the academic and the professional faculties of the uni- 
versity there promises soon to be added that of the so-called 
non-professional graduate faculties. These faculties are just 
now beginning to give recognition to the fact that most of 
their graduate students are laboring in the field of pure schol- 
arship largely as a preparation for some profession. What 
difference this should make, say, in the instruction and in- 
vestigation that now culminate in the degree of doctor of 
philosophy remains to be determined, but it is coming to be 
generally agreed that it should make some considerable differ- 


ence. 





One conspicuous instance of educational co-operation 
on the part of the universities is the increasing number and 
elaboration of university departments and schools of educa- 
tion. The literally immense development in the study of educa- 
tion in our universities has been a very recent phenomenon. 
Harvard, for example, had only one assistant professor and 
one instructor in education in 1900, offering five courses, with 
an assistant professor and an instructor borrowed from other 
departments offering two more. It now has three times as 
large a staff, offering three times as many courses, providing 
also university extension and summer session work, and offer- 
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ing opportunity to conduct investigations and experiments in 
nearby schools. It is impossible to summarize the host of 
good things that have come for the history, science and art of 
education out of this recent yet almost universal development 
of co-operation between the university and the teacher. 

And this is only one aspect of the growing sensitiveness of 
the universities to the needs of those who have passed beyond 
student days to active service in the work of the world. The 
vision of the “state-wide campus” that is desired by some of 
the western universities is perhaps an unattainable ideal, but 
both the average citizen and the university have already been 
greatly benefited by the idea of university extension. 

Finally, the educational foundations, most of which are 
developments of the last decade, are conspicuous illustrations 
of educational co-operation. Originating like the older uni- 
versities and colleges in the provision of their endowment by 
individual philanthropists, and being similarly administered 
by trustees representative of a wide variety of interests, they 
are yet free from the obligation of universities and colleges to 
attend first to their individual welfare and progress, and even 
more free to find their greatest opportunities for usefulness 
through or in codperation with various institutions that have 
already been established. Through this central yet independ- 
ent position the foundations have acquired comprehensive and 
disinterested views of educational problems, that have enabled 
them to contribute much to the development of educational 
cooperation. 

By way of brief illustration, the earliest of the founda- 
tions, the Peabody Education Fund, inaugurated in Baltimore 
in 1867, established and aided public schools in the South, 
encouraged such development through co-operation with state 
authorities, provided scholarships for the training of teachers, 
and, more recently, aided the provision for such training in 
southern universities and reorganized its Peabody College into 
a comprehensive agency for that purpose. The Slater Fund 
since 1882, the Jeanes Foundation since 1908, and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund since 1910, have aided industrial education and 
the training of teachers for colored people. The Russell Sage 
Foundation, established in 1907, through its division of edu- 
cation, has studied living conditions as they affect schools, 
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medical inspection and school hygiene, the wider use of the 
school plan, open air schools and school gardens, school ad- 
ministration, the progress of children in schools, and methods 
of educational measurement. The General Education Board 
recently issued an account of the first dozen years of its ac- 
tivity, from 1902 to 1914. During that period it has made 
large gifts of money to many universities and colleges, to 
medical schools, to farm demonstration work, and to negro in- 
stitutions. The studies of rural conditions and rural schools, of 
secondary and higher and professional education which preced- 
ed and directed these gifts, promise to be even more helpful 
than the money. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, which has just completed its tenth year, be- 
sides paying pensions to university and college professors and 
their widows, has collected and distributed to all who have been 
interested the most complete information that is available con- 
cerning teachers’ pensions. It has similarly studied and pub- 
lished reports concerning university and college organization 
and administration, concerning the adjustment between school 
and college, and is engaged in extensive studies of professional 
education. 

A survey of recent educational progress, then, even through 
the scattered illustrations that have been given, shows it to 
be very real. Almost all the people show an increasing interest 
in education, sending more of their children to be taught and 
to be taught longer, expending ever more money for that pur- 
pose, and giving more and increasingly intelligent attention to 
the procedure, with the result of contributing a new genuine- 
ness and sanity to all educational progress. There is a new 
and extending practicality in academic and professional and 
vocational subjects and in every sort of school work, that is 
not only scientific in its solidity but the very essence of the 
humanities, in that the fundamental reason for its existence 
and for every detail of its development is a desire for the 
fullest welfare for the individual. Perhaps best of all is the 
new sense of the solidarity of the whole process of education, 
from the kindergarten to the most advanced degree. In school, 
ollege and university ; for student, teacher and citizen, educa- 
tion is more and more felt to be a great unity, with all who are 
interested in it as fellow workers. 











Letters of a Virginia Cadet at West Point, 
1859-1861 
Major THomas Row .annp, C. S. A. 
INTRODUCTION BY KATE Mason ROWLAND 


[This is the fourth installment of the series of West Point 
letters which began in the QuarTERLY of July, 1915. Atten- 
tion is directed to Miss Rowland’s introduction in that num- 
ber and to her explanatory footnotes accompanying all the 
installments. Major Rowland’s letters give an inside view 
of life at West Point over half a century ago, throw many 
interesting sidelights upon events and personages of an im- 
portant period of American history, and throughout afford an 
intimate revelation of the high and gentle character of the 
young Virginian—Tue Eprrors. | 


West Pornt, N. Y., Sep. 23d., 1860 

My Dear MorTuErR 

I have just returned from the Chapel, and as I seat my- 
self to write you the usual weekly letter, I remember with 
sweet satisfaction that one week ago, this day, this very hour, 
I was by your side; sitting upon the porch of the hotel with 
Kittie and Lizzie and yourself. Those two days of happiness, 
pure and unalloyed, will form the brightest recollection in the 
first two years of my West Point life. After seeing you and 
speaking with you face to face, I have a clearer insight into 
the state of your affairs, and your future plans and prospects 
than I could ever have obtained from a correspondence how- 
ever voluminous. But what is still better, I have looked into 
your heart ; I have found you as young, as bright, and as cheer- 
ful as you were when I first left that happy home, at which God 
grant that I may find you next summer still the same. 

I read over that letter of Dora’s twice, and liked it better 
each time ; what a noble woman she will be,—in fact, is! 

After leaving you Monday morning at the hotel gate at 
8 o’clk. I came back to Barracks, did violence to my feelings, 
and involving myself at once in mathematics passed success- 
fully through the day’s recitations. I thought of you often 
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throughout the day, and the next morning at half past seven 
I walked down to Battery Knox and stood on the same spot 
where we had stood together the previous morning. The day 
was much brighter and the unclouded sun rendered the view 
much more striking. I was sorry that you did not see it to 
better advantage. Your departure produced now and then a 
slight tendency towards homesickness, but experience has 
taught me to get the better of that pardonable species of 
melancholy. I knew that Mrs. Jackson would keep you in a 
fine flow of spirits, so I recalled to myself the words of Na- 
poleon: Je serais heureuse lorsque je sais que vous létes. 
I know that you are all enjoying yourselves as much as pos- 
sible with Mrs. Jackson, and you must tell her how much 
obliged to her I am for taking such good care of you, and 
especially for escorting you to West Point. 

I saw Clara Paige at church to-day and gave her the 
“Thoughts on the Service” to return to Mrs. Jackson. Fitz- 
hugh and I liked the book very much; I had a great mind not 
to return it. Clara acted as one of the sponsors at the baptism 
of Mrs. French’s granddaughter to-day, little Clara French 
Greble.t I will have a day’s leave next Saturday, not com- 
mencing, however, until 11,30 A. M. I have made no plans 
as yet for disposing of it; I must do something, I suppose. 
It does not do to let one pass unnoticed, as each may be my 
last. If Schenectady were as near as New York I might pay 
you a flying visit. 

Llew Hoxton regretted your departure almost as much as 
[ did; he sends his love to you and the girls. All my friends 
enquire of you, Washington, Fitzhugh, Wright, Meigs, and 
Dupont,? and all desire to be remembered to yourself and the 
young ladies. Do not forget your promise to send me the 
photograph of Kittie Jackson. I keep the ambrotypes of the 
girls and yourself on my shelf, and the photograph of Aunt 
Emily I have hung up in my alcove just over the head of my 


bed. 





1 Daughter of Lieutenant John T. Greble, U. S. A., who lost his life at the 
battle of Bethel. 

2Henry A. Du Pont of Delaware. At the head of his class, 1860 and 1861. 
In the United States Army. Now Senator from Delaware. 
Married Cadet Rowland’s brother. 
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With much love to Mrs. Jackson and the girls, and kind 
regards to Mrs. Paige and all her family, from your aff. Son 
T. RowLanpD 


West Pornt, N. Y., Oct. 7th, 1860. 
My DEAR MOTHER 

It is a beautiful Sunday, and I have just been enjoying a 
walk with Ramsay‘ in the vicinity of Battery Knox. The 
scene is changed somewhat since you were here; the trees are 
deeply tinged with their autumnal hues and the mountain sides 
begin to wear quite a bleak and wintry aspect. As usual at 
this period of cadet life, the topic for conversation was fur- 
lough. It is the engrossing subject of thought, conversation, 
and letter-writing from the close of the fourth class encamp- 
ment until the welcome day arrives. There is always one 
class in the corps known as the “furlough class.” 

We had an excellent sermon this morning from Prof. 
French on the subject of outward deportment and respect in 
church as the sanctuary of God; a subject upon which, I am 
sorry to say, cadets needed some instruction. Wherever at- 
tendance is obligatory there will, of course, be a great want of 
attention to the services of the church, however beautiful they 
may be to those who appreciate them. He spoke also of the 
necessity of coming to church in a proper frame of mind lest 
the word be choked by cares and thoughts of worldly things. 
His sermons are always excellent when he comes down to the 
practical; otherwise they are admirable essays but indiffer- 
ent sermons. 

I have been reading that book, by the Rev. Mr. Haughter, 
which Aunt Emily sent me. I like it very much indeed; the 
preface by Prof. Bledsoe® is admirable, also. But one of the 
best books that I have seen for a long time and one which I 
would like to send to Miss Julia Johns for circulation among 
her young friends, is “Lectures to Young Men” by the Rev. 
Mr. Elliott of St. Louis. I wish you would get a copy of it 
for Mason if you can; he need not be afraid of it; it is written 








* George D. Ramsay, Jr. At large, Fifth 
5A West Point graduate, appointed by President Davis Assistant Secretary of 
War and Chief of the Bureau of War of nfederate States. Author of “Is 
Davis a Traitor?” a masterly exposition of the right of secession, 
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in such an interesting style that the most fastidious person 
could not call it dry. 

As I have hopes of seeing you next Tuesday, I will not 
continue my letter to its usual length, but will reserve what- 
ever I have to say for that occasion. If my leave fails I will 
console myself by writing you another letter in the middle of 
the week. 

My best love to my aunts, my sisters (adopted, etc.), and 
my cousins, and hoping to meet the family en masse upon 
Tuesday next, I remain your most affec. Son 

T. RowLAND. 


West Pornt, N. Y., Oct. 14th, 1860. 
My DEAR MOTHER 
I suppose by this time you have completed your visit to 
Fairfield and have arrived in Troy. I have been thinking of 
you to-day as in the kind hands of Mrs. Emma Willard, and 
edified by the services at “The Church of the Holy Cross,” 
1 a sermon from Dr. Tucker or Dr. Coit. You are enjoy- 





ng all the pleasure, I have no doubt, of meeting old friends 
renewing your acquaintance with old scenes. I shall 
never forget the many pleasant evenings that we have all spent 
together with Mrs. Willard, when the girls, Kittie, Lizzie, and 
Dora were at the Seminary, Mason was at the Training School, 
1 I was at the Institute. Your being there too made it seem 
ike a home to us all, for it is always home where the heart is, 
1 you, of course, are the centre of our affections. 
Even though Dora is married now, I hope she will still 
one of your five children, as in the pleasant days at Troy. 
[ was sorry that I could not be at her wedding, but it was best, 
no doubt, under the circumstances that the application to the 
Secretary of War was not forwarded by Major Buel to its 
lestination. If I had known it a little sooner, however, I 
might have come down to New York for a few hours on the 
previous Saturday, as I have a leave from the expiration of 
my last recitation until tatoo (11% A. M—9¥% P. M.), which 
[ have been at liberty to take upon any Saturday during the 
month. In fact as I did not take my leave for last month, to 


which I was entitled, I will have a leave on each of the two 
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remaining Saturdays of this month. I wish to go next Sat- 
urday to spend the day with Mrs. James, the mother of Cadet 
James, who lives at Cold Springs, two or three miles up the 
river. You remember, perhaps, seeing the place from the 
porch of the hotel. 

We had an excellent sermon this morning from Bishop 
McIlvaine, on the text, “There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” He spoke of 
the time, thirty-three years ago, when he came here as a 
chaplain. All the officers and cadets were infidels and sceptics. 
He had in his congregation only three professing Christians, 
his wife and two other ladies. There is a much more promis- 
ing state of things here now to be sure, but there is much to 
be done. Prof. French is doing his duty faithfully and zeal- 
ously, but there are many obstacles to be overcome, in order 
to raise the standard of morality and religion in the corps. 

Monpay Eventnc: The Prince® has been here, has re- 
viewed the Battalion, inspected Barracks, and investigated 
West Point generally. He was followed, of course, by a host 
of people from New York including not a few of the “unterri- 
fied.” We have had an exciting day, of course, and a very 
tiresome afternoon, nearly four hours under arms in the cold 
wind. Consequently I am quite sleepy, and cannot give you 
a very particular account of his reception. You will perhaps 
see an account of it in the papers. He leaves in the morning 
I suppose for Albany ; to-night he stays at Cozzen’s Hotel. 

I saw Miss Mordecai for a moment this morning; she told 
me that she had a package for me in her trunk, which you 
had sent. I have not received it yet, but I hope it is the dress- 
ing-gown and the wedding cake. 


[The conclusion of this letter is lost. ] 


West Pornt, N. Y., Oct. 19th, 1860. 
My DEAR MOTHER 
I received this morning your budget from Troy of the 
17th inst. I am sitting down in my new dressing-gown to 
answer your letter. I regret as much as yourself that I did 
not see the Miss Willards upon the day of the Prince’s visit to 








* Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. Afterwards Edward VII. 
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West Point. But your letter contained the first information 
that I received of their having been here. I saw Miss Morde- 
cai only for a moment during the hurry of preparation for the 
review; just as 1 commenced to speak to her the drum for 


ner. 

I received the package a day or two afterwards from the 
Hotel Office. The dressing-gown suits me exactly. It is old 
fashioned to be sure, perhaps a little Quakerish in color and 
pattern, but it has a solemn and dignified air suggestive of the 
Ex-Governor of Michigan. I associate it too with Dora from 

having put it on while preparing herself to appear as a 
bride. In addition to its other recommendations, it is ex- 
remely comfortable and useful, and I shall value it for its own 

ke, for the sake of the giver and for the twofold train of 
associations with which it is connected. The little box of 
wedding cake, so tastefully tied up with the white ribbon, was 

y consolatory. Fitzhugh and I eat the cake with many sin- 

re wishes for the future hapiness of the fair bride, and I 
ep the box and the ribbon as reminiscences of the occasion. 

Llew has not received his box yet, having been in the 
hospital for the last few days with neuralgia in his face, and 

ive kept it to deliver with my own hands. I will see him 

s evening and present it to him. I was much amused with 
Mason’s letters to Aunt Emily which you enclosed, and the 
ccount of the numerous accidents. He seems to have been 
uite busy breaking carriages and harness; but from my ex- 
ience I should say that in that part of the world they are 
very difficult to break. 

I thought you knew that I had not had my day’s leave for 
September ; but as I was expecting my leave from Washing- 

I did not think of suggesting the possibility of coming 

wn the Saturday before the wedding, which I might have 
lone very easily, though I would only have had three hours to 
stay. However, we will not regret the past, but look forward to 

» future. The winter and spring will soon step by and then 
will come the merry month of June. In the meanwhile I hope 
your time will pass as pleasantly among your friends in Michi- 
gan as it has done in Troy and Schenectady. You and the 
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girls will make each other happy, and we will delight our im- 
aginations with anticipations of the future, while we deal 
bravely, I hope, with the realities of the present. 
I must close this letter for the next mail, or it will be de- 
tained until Monday. 
Goodbye, Your most devoted son 
T. RowLanp. 


West Porn’, N. Y., Nov. 11th, 1860. 

My DEAR MOTHER 
I was obliged to omit my usual letter last week, for you 
being enroute I did not know where I could direct. I suppose 
by the time this reaches you, you will probably have arrived at 
Grosse Isle. I imagine Kittie and Lizzie and yourself enjoy- 
ing to-day a quiet Sunday with Mrs. Norvell and Emily at 
their sweet little place. Perhaps you will think of the last 
time that you were there and remember our pleasant visit upon 
the Island two or three summers ago. You must give my 
kindest regards to all friends when you see them, at Grosse 
Isle, in Detroit, at Ypsilanti, and at all the places where we 
met with so much kindness and spent so many pleasant days. 
I am on guard to-day and have just been walking post for 
about two hours; I will have to walk again after supper, so I 
will not have time to write much of a letter this evening. The 
excitement here with regard to the Presidential election was 
not much abated, you may imagine, by the result. Cadet 
Farley of South Carolina is the only one, however, who has 
actually resigned thus far. I think there will be no further 
resignations until some of the Southern States actually secede. 
A great many cadets have assumed the blue cockade, tying a 
small blue ribbon upon the cap button. Among the delinquen- 
cies this evening at least a dozen were reported for doing so. 
In a letter to Cadet Kirby? of Richmond, Gov. Letcher advises 
all cadets from Virginia to remain here and do their duty 
until their native State shall absolutely require their services. 
I suppose you have not heard yet that we are to lose our 
present Superintendent. Col. Delafield® is to be relieved and 
‘Edmund Kirby, son of Col. Edmund Kirby, paymaster, U. S, A. Born in 
New York. Appointed at large. Graduated, May, 1861. Mortally wounded at 


battle of Chancellorsville, May, 1863. 
* Superintendent of the Military Acader nd Commandant of the Post. 
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place supplied by a major of the Engineer Corps, whose 
name is Beauregard,® I believe, though I will not be responsible 
for the orthography. I called upon the French’s yesterday 
ifternoon. Next Saturday, or the Saturday after, I will have 
y day’s leave for November. I should like to spend it with 
Mrs. James. I promised to do so when I was there last month. 
Write me all about your visit to Niagara, Grosse Isle and 
Detroit, and tell me how Uncle Robert and Aunt Laura are 
ituated. Best love to them all and to Mrs. Norvell, Emily 
the girls. In haste 
Your most affectionate Son 
T. ROWLAND. 


West Pornt, N. Y., Nov. 22nd, 1860. 
My DEAR MOTHER 

I received yesterday your letter from Grosse Isle enclosing 
one from Kittie. As I omitted my usual letter last Sunday, I 
will snatch a few minutes from my studies this morning to tell 
you that all is well. 

You remember, perhaps, hearing me speak of Mr. Andrews 

the Plebe class who brought me a letter of introduction from 

Wright. Mr. Andrews lives in Newark and moreover is 

very clever, polished and gentlemanly person. Last Sunday 
he was baptized at the chapel. He requested me to act as one 

the sponsors, which I did, of course, with great pleasure. 
[It places a new and a very pleasant bond of friendship between 
us. and one of a rather sacred character. This is the second 
baptism that I have witnessed, since I have been at West 
Point, one of a classmate, the other of a particular friend. 
My classmate Mr. Graves,!° you remember, was baptized just 
bout this time last year. 

Your letters from Michigan are particularly interesting to 
ne; you must continue to give me full accounts of all your 
pleasant visits and meetings with old friends. It is the next 
thing to being with you in reality, to be able to enjoy the 
pleasure of being with you in spirit. I cannot tell you how 
. on on to be ‘known as as the famous Confederate general. 


» Rice E. Graves, Jr., of Kentucky, in C. S. A., and killed at the battle of 
( hicks mauga. 





4 
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much pleasure it gives me to receive a cheerful letter from 
you, which shows me that you are enjoying yourself. 

Christmas is drawing near; where will you be during the 
holidays? Write and tell me how they spend Christmas in 
Michigan. No further resignations have occurred in conse- 
quence of the Secession movements in the South. Cadet Lea 
of Mississippi and Cadets Reynolds and Hamilton’! of South 
Carolina are only waiting to receive their resignations from 
Washington. It is a great pity that they should give up their 
prospects here until it is absolutely necessary. There may be 
still some chance of a peaceable accommodation even with the 
extreme Secession States. 

My time of leisure has expired and I must bring this letter 
to an end and turn my attention to the French. 

Six months and a half before furlough! Goodbye 

Your affectionate Son 
T. RowLAnp. 


West Pornt, N. Y., Dec. 3d, 1860. 
My DEAR MOTHER 

As I sit down to write to you this afternoon, the date of 
my letter, Dec. 3d, suggests to my mind a bright, blazing fire 
on the “Cottage” hearth, blazing in calm and comfortable de- 
fiance of the bleak air without. I imagine to myself the family 
circle cheerfully gathered around it in full enjoyments of all 
the comforts of Home. Richard comes in with another arm- 
ful of wood, and then proceeds to set the table for supper, 
just as Mason rushes in from the High School and brings 
with him the evening mail. The horse has been fed and cur- 
ried, that obstreperous cow has been milked, the chickens are 
locked up, and all domestic arrangements are completed for 
the day. We sit down to enjoy the twilight and then to pass 
the evening with music, reading, and conversation. 

How distinctly such scenes leave their impress on the mind, 
while the little troubles that may then have caused us a mo- 
mentary vexation, fade entirely from the scene as we view 
it in the perspective of time. It is pleasant for me to know that 


1 John W. Lea of Mississippi, Third Class; George N. Reynolds, S. C., Third 
Class; and James Hamilton of South Carolina, Fourth Class. 
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you are enjoying now just such comfortable evenings with 
good Mrs. Norvell, and though I cannot be with you myself, 
[ feel that I ought to be sufficiently thankful for the advan- 
tages I enjoy here, and for the joyful prospects of next sum- 
mer which draw nearer and nearer as the short winter days 
fleet quickly by. May God watch over us all in his mercy, 
may we improve the present, and may the future bring us a 
golden harvest of reward. 

I received a letter from Aunt Emily last week. She wrote 
at some length, giving me all the news from the Cottage and 
the neighborhood of the Hill, which was very acceptable, of 
course. They were all well and enjoying themselves with 
the exception of unfortunate old Harry. I am afraid the old 
fellow has seen his best days. He is afflicted at present, it 
seems with the fistula. It seems rather queer for Mason and 
Aunt Emily to be keeping house together, all alone in their 
glory; but I have no doubt they enjoy it very well. A hollow 
tree in Old Virginia is better than a palace out of it. 

[I believe I am getting very much attached to West Point 
almost imperceptibly. One of these days I expect I shall en- 
tertain many pleasant recollections of West Point life. What 
would we do without our reminiscences of the past and our 
1ir-castles in the future? 

Since I commenced this letter seven inches of snow have 
fallen, the first of the season. I do not mean to say, however, 
that I have been writing all the while, or I should probably 
have finished more than two pages of my letter. 

[ have some hopes of spending my next Christmas with 
Dora. All who are entitled to a day’s leave in December are 
going to apply to Col. Delafield to grant that leave on Christ- 
mas instead of Saturday. In that case we will have the whole 
lay, and he might just as well as not let us off Christmas Eve. 
Would it not be delightful! I think he can hardly refuse us; 
but he’s a cold-blooded old creature. I called upon Miss Chester 
who is staying with Captain Benton.!2 She is quite a pleasant 
person and rather pretty, or at least has a very sweet face. 

We passed our Thanksgiving day quietly, no unusual 


? Instructor of Ordnance and Gunnery. 
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demonstration or unusual dinner, but an appropriate service 
and sermon in the intervals of study. 

I see by an order published at Parade a day or two ago 
that Lt. Silvey has leave of absence for six months for the 
benefit of his health. Another order published this evening 
mentions a successful engagement of Fitzhugh Lee!* with the 
Indians. Aunt Emily says that he expects to be ordered here 
as Assistant Instructor in Cavalry. I hope he will be. 

Fitzhugh is sitting beside me studying “Shades, Shadows, 
and Perspective.” He wishes to be remembered to you. The 
girls I suppose are enjoying themselves with Emily. Kiss them 
all for me, and remember me always to all friends upon the 
Island and elsewhere. I must now tell you goodbye and re- 
turn to the “Shades and Shadows.” 

Your most affectionate Son 
T. RowLanpD 


West Porn’, N. Y., Dec. 13th, 1860. 

My DEAR MoTHER 

I have just come down from a meeting of the Dialectic 
Society, where instead of Debate we have been entertained 
with private theatricals. The play was “Toodles.” It was 
admirably performed and elicited enthusiastic applause from 
the audience. I don’t think you know any of the actors ex- 
cept Mr. Wright, who acted the part of Mr. Toodles’ daughter 
Mary. (By-the-bye, however, she was not the daughter of 
old Toodles, but of the farmer.) Wright made a very pretty 
girl; you know he is small, fair and quite handsome. By far 
the best character, however, was that of old Toodles himself 
which was borne by Mr. Beaumont.'4 He was decidedly the 
star, and possesses, in fact, a wonderful talent for comedy. 
Tatto is just beating off in the area of Barracks, so this letter 
must be finished tomorrow. Goodnight, and a pleasant Sun- 
day to you all! 

Monpay, 17tH: My dear Mother, I began this letter too 
late on Saturday evening to finish it at the time. Sunday my 


13 Graduated at West Point in 1856. Assigned to duty there as Instructor in 
Cavalry Tactics, December, 1860. 

4 Eugene B. Beaumont of Pennsylvania, Second Class, 1860. Col. Beaumont 
is now living in Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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time was taken up with a visit to Captain Meade’® and my 
usual duties at the Sunday School where I have a class of little 
boys. I was very much pleased to see Capt. Mead, and heard 
from him a good deal of Detroit news, not to speak of the 
comforting assurance that you were well and looking well. 
[ have just received your letter this morning since my re- 
turn from recitation. I am very sorry to hear that Uncle Rob- 
rt thinks the prospect of Disunion so inevitable. I still hope 
t it may not be too late to effect an accommodation between 
he opposing sections, without seriously compromising the in- 
rests or dignity of the South. Disunion would be a terrible 
lternative; I hope the good ship of state may weather the 
storm, though the clouds are dark and threatening. As I 
ard an officer say yesterday, Uncle Sam has been a kind 
aster to us all, and we ought to stand by him as long as we 
‘an be of any service. 
I am so glad to hear that Mason has actually obtained 
promise of an appointment to the Naval Academy. When 
will he enter? I am to have a leave of absence upon Christmas 
lay, commencing from reveille! I will spend the day with 
ora; I am delighted with the prospect. 
My love to Uncle Robert, Aunt Laura and the girls, and a 
ferry Christmas to you all; 


In haste, affect’ly yours 


T. RowLANnp. 


Christmas Week 
West Pornt, N. Y., Dec. 27th; 1860. 
My DEAR MOTHER 
I take the very earliest opportunity that I have had since 
my return from Newark, to tell you what a happy Christmas 
I spent with Dora and all of her family. I cannot tell you how 
affectionately I was received by all, how kindly I was treated, 
- how much I enjoyed myself. I know you will be pleased 
to hear how I spent the day and so I will tell you all about it 
the risk of violating that fundamental rule, never to talk 
about oneself. 


Upon Christmas Eve I went down immediately after sup- 





4 Later General George Gordon Meade, U. S. A. 
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per to Mr. Howard’s Sunday School to assist in the distribu- 
tion of the presents from a beautiful Christmas Tree which 
Lt. Howard and the ladies had prepared for the amusement of 
the little children. The children sang their Christmas hymns 
very sweetly, and seemed perfectly delighted with their cele- 
bration of the festival. As soon as I returned to Barracks I 
received an invitation from one of my classmates to attend an 
oyster supper in his room. He had several gallons of splen- 
did oysters which he had procured from Benny’s, and which 
we enjoyed very much, of course. 

Christmas morning those of us who were to have our leave 
of absence, twelve in number, were up an hour before reveille 
to make our preparations for taking the earliest train to New 
York. We had to wait an hour on the dock before the ferry- 
boat could force its way across the river through the ice, but 
the cold could not freeze nor the darkness cloud our spirits. 
When I arrived at Newark, Dora had not returned from 
Church, but Mr. Wright had come out before the Communion 
Service, expecting my arrival, and opened the door himself to 
receive me with open heart and hand as I walked up from the 
gate. I was immediately regaled with a luncheon of cake and 
wine, and in the meanwhile Dora returned from church looking 
just like Dora Mason, and just as full of life and spirits as 
ever. Then the mail came bringing a Christmas letter from 
Aunt Emily which she read to us. Dora then took me up to 
her room, showed me some of her wedding and Christmas 
presents, and we sat together for an hour talking of you all, 
and of merry Christmases spent together in Virginia, and of all 
our pleasant reminiscences of the past and our plans and pros- 
pects for the future. I enjoyed this good, sociable talk with 
Dora more than you can imagine. Our Christmas dinner came 
next and it was everything that a Christmas dinner could be, 
but among all the good things I enjoyed nothing more than the 
Virginia ham from Old George’s. After dinner I bid them 
all a reluctant farewell, Mr. Wright walked with me to the 
Depot, and I took my departure for New York feeling that I 
had just spent four of the happiest hours of my life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wright are the kindest and best old people 
in the world, and Miss Kate Wright is a very charming person. 
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Dora seems to be leading a very happy life in Newark, and 
I never saw her looking better. She has undoubtedly made an 
excellent marriage; I hope all my relations will do as well. 
She deserves to be happy, doesn’t she?—In New York I was 
joined by our cadet party who had been spending the day in 
the city, and as the train does not stop at Garrison’s we went as 
far as Fishkill and then took a return train. We waited about 
forty minutes in Fishkill during which time we supped upon 
a pig stuffed and roasted. It was excellent. We returned to 
West Point before tattoo, reported our return to the Officer 
of the Day, and retired to :ciresh ourselves for the studies of 
the next day. 

Now I have given you a full account of my Christmas, but 
I must not omit to tell you of a kind invitation which I re- 
ceived from Mrs. Carroll to take my Christmas dinner at her 
house. Lt. Carroll’® is my roommate’s cousin, and it was 
through him that I made his acquaintance. He is a classmate 
and a great friend of Fitzhugh Lee’s. As to our Christmas at 
the Mess Hall, the turkeys were disposed of on Christmas Day 
and on Friday we will have the pies; I suppose it takes two 
days to cook them and another day to get them all warm again. 
This week we have no time for play; examination commences 
upon the 2nd January. New Year’s Day, however, we have 
holiday, and Fitzhugh and I will call upon all our friends and 
drink your health in eggnog if it is to be had. 

Now for something more serious. What is to become of 
our glorious Union? Everyone seems to despair of its per- 
petuation, but I cannot give it up. I will catch at the last 
straw, and stand by our Union until all is hopelessly lost. Then 
we must all cast in our lot with Virginia and hope for the best. 
I do not fear civil war, for I do not think it is the spirit of the 
nineteenth century to fight over an abstract principle, and in 
event of a separation slavery would be but an abstract ques- 
tion to the people of the North. The philanthropists would 
let it alone. But evils must betide the most peaceful revolu- 
tion in our government, and I doubt much whether we will 
ever live to see a better one than that under which we live. 


% Samuel Sprigg Carroll of the distinguished Maryland family of that name. 
Quartermaster at est Point. 
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I believe the great mass of the nation are in favor of main- 
taining an unbroken Union. Disunion gains ground only be- 
cause the conservatives remain inactive, and the violent meet 
with no opposition sufficient to check their impetuous course. 

Today we lose two cadets, Mr. Kelly and Mr. Ball‘? of 
Alabama, the latter an orderly sergeant and standing high in 
his class. The prospect of dissolution interferes somewhat 
with the studying throughout the corps, among the excitable 
or the lazy, but Union and the public good is, I think, the pre- 
vailing sentiment. 

Since I have commenced this letter we have received intel- 
ligence of the evacuation of Fort Moultrie. It seems to me to 
have been a most excellent move on the part of Major Ander- 
son, though he has been somewhat condemned. His orders 
were to act upon the defensive. He would not have been 
acting on the defensive, had he remained quietly in an unten- 
able position until an attack had made it too late to prepare for 
a successful defense. Major Anderson was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Commission sent here last summer by Congress. 
Dora and I dined with him one day at Cozzen’s, when I was on 
day’s leave. I liked him very much indeed; he is a remark- 
ably affable person and full of humour. 

I send the personal intelligence which I cut from the 
Herald. We all registered our names of course at the “Metro- 
politan.” I suppose they selected Rowland for publication as 
being an unusual one. Fitzhugh Lee has arrived, and entered 
upon his duties. He has made a very favorable impression 
already upon the corps. He is known as Fitzhugh Lee by 
everyone, and his exploits when in the corps are generally dis- 
cussed. 

Happy New Year to you all! 


[To BE CONTINUED] 


~ i John H. Kelly, California, and Charles P. Ball, Alabama. Both in the Third 
Class. 

















Reconstruction and Education in Virginia" 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 


Superintendent Ruffner began at once to set the system in 





ictive operation. County superintendents and local district 

trustees were appointed and were given instructions by means 

of letters, circulars, and through the columns of the Educa- 

mal Journal, a magazine established in 1869 as the organ of 

the Virginia Educational Association. Schools were organ- 

ized, the school census taken, teachers were examined and 

ommissioned, and by the new year the administrative part of 

the school machinery was in large measure ready for opera- 

tion. Some of the schools had opened before December, 1870; 

but as late as January, 1871, all the public school money was 

not available and in fully half the counties of the state 

schools were forced to open by means of private subscription. 

Not a few of the schools thus supported previously existed 

as private schools. They were now adopted as state schools, 

though the teachers continued to receive their remuneration 

from their patrons as well as from the public funds. This 

ombination of private and public funds proved a very popular 

means of school support. When the county appropriations 

proved insufficient, individual subscriptions supplemented them. 

Uncertainty of school revenue had not baffled the people or 

the school officers. In May, 1871, before the end of the first 

| scholastic year, there was a vote on additional county taxa- 

tion for schools, and seventy-three counties voted for the in- 

crease. ‘Twenty-odd counties opposed the increase, some be- 

cause additional money was not needed, some because of mis- 

apprehensions, and others because of extraordinary local bur- 

dens. Outright opposition to free schools seems rarely to have 
defeated the tax. 

By August, 1871, the close of the first scholastic year, 
about 2,900 schools, with more than 3,000 teachers and 130,000 
pupils, were in operation in the state, at a cost of nearly $450,- 
000. There was such a sudden demand for teachers that the 
officers frequently had to lower the standard of teaching quali- 





* Continued from the January number of the QuaARTERLY. 
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fications. Ruffner believed that the “reverses which have be- 
fallen so many of our most cultivated people were incidentally 
converted into blessings to the children of the state, by fur- 
nishing a large number of accomplished teachers.” The quali- 
fications of most of the teachers were not always what could 
have been desired, because many communities were unable to 
pay salaries sufficient to secure the best teachers available. 
The problem of securing teachers for the negro schools was 
even more difficult; but there seems to have been no dispo- 
sition to discriminate against the negro in educational matters, 
even though a radical political and social change had suddenly 
taken place. In many places the white people, who had greater 
means, “often voluntarily contributed enough to open a pro- 
portionate number of schools for the colored.” The apparent 
disparity in the number of schools was caused by the difficulty 
of securing qualified teachers for the negro schools. 

The increase in schools, teachers, and enrollment during 
the first two years of the operation of the system were encour- 
aging signs to the superintendent. “Considering the embarrass- 
ments under which the mighty work of universal education 
was begun and has been continued,” he said, “we have reason 
to thank God and take courage. The hostile and feeble-hearted 
expected that in a year or two our public school system 
would end its existence ; but it was born a giant, and has grown 
with giant vigor. Strong as it was in its first year, it was 
greatly stronger in its second, and at this present writing 
[November, 1872] it has entered healthfully upon its third 
year of active life.” 

The decrease in attendance reported the third year was 
due, according to a statement of the superintendent, to bad 
roads, bad weather, contagious and epidemic diseases, poverty, 
and other causes. Improvement in teaching, in regulations, 
and in discipline, had also tended to reduce the attendance 
to those who attended with tolerable regularity and who ap- 
plied themselves studiously. Another reason given for the 
decrease in attendance was the need of further improvement 
in the qualifications of teachers. “No intelligent parent will 
damage his child by continuing to send it to a teacher who 
has on trial been found to be incompetent ... Whenever school 
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officers committed the error of unduly multiplying schools, 
thus rendering it necessary to employ ‘cheap’ teachers, there is 
no reason to go beyond this fact in search of a reason for 
a decline in numbers. And the more promptly our intelligent 
people manifest their disapprobation of poor schools, the 
sooner can we bring our school system up to a high degree 
of efficiency.” 

Public sentiment in favor of education was being stimu- 
lated by the Peabody Fund which appropriated in 1873 more 
than $36,000 to the schools of the state. This benefaction, 
which proved such a tremendous impetus to local taxation 
in the southern states, appropriated more than $200,000 to 
ucation in Virginia from 1868 to 1877. Its influence was 
apparent in other ways also. Teachers’ salaries were on the 


ct 


increase, qualifications for teaching were improving, though 
this improvement was slowly made. Fully ninety per cent of 
the teachers of the state were reported during the early years 
of reconstruction “far below what they ought to be, and 
must become.” In order to improve these teachers some of 
the counties held institutes though these were little more than 
“educational lyceums, a useful sort of society, but a slow and 
uncertain way of arriving at the best results.” Lack of funds 
was the chief difficulty in the way of institute work, but some 
of the county superintendents had “exerted themselves with 
commendable zeal” to correct this. 

Perhaps the most critical, and to southern education the 
most discouraging, period of reconstruction was the year 
1873-74. The agitation in congress of the civil rights bill, 
which looked to securing to freedmen rights identical with 
whites in hotels, public conveyances, schools, churches, theaters 
and other places of amusement, temporarily retarded prog- 
ress in almost every southern state. Opposition in Virginia 





was very strong to any idea of mixed schools; this attitude 
had appeared, as we have already seen, in the constitutional 
convention and the legislature which framed the first school 
law. But the actual effect of the threatened passage of 
federal legislation on civil rights, observed in all the southern 


states, was very far reaching in Virginia. The following 
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are a few among the many complaints from the counties which 
show the influence of the measure in that state: 


Brunswick: “There is still some opposition to our school system, 
but that would die out if the agitation of the civil rights question 
could be hushed up.” 

FRANKLIN: “. . . But should the civil rights bill, or any bill 
providing for mixed schools, be passed by congress, the white people 
of the county will, with one voice, say ‘Away, away with the public 
school system.’ ” 

Henrico: “There is still a deep-seated prejudice with some against 
the system, and this can never be removed while the abominable ‘civil 
rights’ agitation is an open question. viene 

Kinc Witt1amM: While the matter was before congress a prejudice 
was excited in this county which “would have destroyed the whole 
system, had the measure passed and an effort been made to enforce 
it. Apart from the fear of federal intervention, the people very 
generally advocate a system of public education, and are looking to 
the time when Virginia will be left to manage her own affairs, to form 
a system of public education for the benefit of all her citizens.” The 
white people in this county were willing in all cases to accord to the 
colored equal advantages of the school system and perfect equality 
before the law. 

Loupoun: The people were willing and eager to “contribute to the 
building of houses and to employ the public teachers by applying pri- 
vate funds in extending the sessions at the expiration of the public 
school terms. . . . Our work would have progressed satisfactorily 
if the prospect of the disastrous consequences of the enforcement of 
the civil rights bill had not warned them against further action. In 
several instances promised assistance was withdrawn and our friends 
have relaxed their efforts in dread of the threatened suspension or 
destruction of our schools by congressional interference.” 


Ruffner believed that if the bill had been enacted “our 
school system would have received its death blow in two 
hours after the fact became known to the legislature. Many 
buildings and other enterprises instantly halted, subdued op- 
position revived, and, strange to say, some schools suddenly 
lost the most of their pupils. The growing feeling of cordial- 
ity toward the education of the colored people was chilled.” 

Lack of facilities for teacher-training was another weak- 
ness of the school system. The constitution required the legis- 
lature to establish normal schools “as soon as practicable,” but 
this mandate was not being observed. There were two normal 
schools for negroes, one at Richmond and one at Hampton, 
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both largely supported by contributions from the north, sup- 
plied with well trained teachers and instructing more than 
300 pupils. But no provision had yet been made for the white 
teachers of the state, who now numbered more than 3,400, 
few if any of whom had received any professional training 
before taking up the work of teaching. The superintendent 
greatly deplored this neglect. The schools were filled with 
‘raw apprentices, who must of necessity do a great deal of 
bad work. How long is this wretched economy to continue? 
How long are the children of the state to be denied the ad- 
vantages of really good teaching? Why use the last dollar 

multiply schools when we are already wasting money on 
hundreds of schools that are worth nothing? When shall 
the idea be fastened on the public that it is not schools we are 
ifter, but education! 

“We are in the fifth year of the school system, and yet 
not a dollar of public funds have been spent on teachers. The 
constitution requires that normal schools shall be established 
as soon as practicable. It has been practicable to do something 
in this di:ection from the beginning. . . . We have been work- 
ing with dull tools in order to save the cost of a grindstone!” 

The superintendent repeatedly urged the establishment of 
at least one normal school; he also urged provision by which 

ounties could expend one or two hundred dollars a year to 
secure competent instructors for their teachers in institutes 
r otherwise. But nothing had yet come of the recommenda- 
tion. Bills on the subject were occasionally introduced in 
the legislature, but lack of effective public sentiment resulted 
in their failure of passage. ‘This neglect of providing for 
the training of teachers was widely felt. “The number of 
applicants now is too small, and the grade of their qualifi- 
cations too low, to excite wholesome emulation,” said one 
county official; and another declared that the supply of teach- 
ers was very largely confined to that class who adopted teach- 
ing to “eke out a support.” Another official did not expect to 
get beyond the “log school-house” stage for several years. 

General educational conditions were slightly improving, 
however. In 1874 the school population numbered 436,000; 
of this number 259,000 were white and 177,000 colored 
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children. The enrollment of white children was 121,000 and 
of colored 52,000, the former with an average attendance of 
69,000 and the latter 28,000. The school term was a little 
moré than five months and the average monthly salary paid 
teachers was about $32. The following year nearly eighty 
per cent of the counties and towns of the state showed a 
gain in public sentiment concerning public education ; ten coun- 
ties asked for an annual appropriation for teachers’ institutes 
and two wanted a longer school term. In 1876 more than 300 
new school-houses were built, and about one-third of the 
houses used for school purposes in the state were owned 
by the districts. But there were still more than 2,000 log 
houses in use. 

In 1877 a curious and sudden change in educational senti- 
ment appeared and brought dark days to the school system. 
This strange reaction was largely produced by a diversion 
of the school funds which began as early as 1870. A slightly 
contributing cause was a controversy over the school system, 
which was carried on in the press of the state. But the 
diversion of the school funds produced the more destructive 
effects. In his sixth annual report, Superintendent Ruffner 
referred to the tardiness with which the school funds were 
paid over to the schools. For more than a year he was active 
in his efforts to secure legislative attention to this condition, 
to have the funds restored, and to make impossible the con- 
tinuance or future recurrence of such diversion of money so 
sacredly dedicated by both constitution and law to purposes of 
public education. 

The difficulty was of a complicated nature. The constitu- 
tion had imposed on the legislature the duty of applying the 
capitation and certain property taxes to school support; the 
act of July 11, 1870, obeyed the constitution on this point 
and the act of July 9 of the same year fixed the capitation 
tax at one dollar, and imposed a property tax of one mill 
on the dollar. By act of March 30, 1871, known as the 
Funding Bill, which provided for funding and paying the pub- 
lic debt, holders of state bonds could exchange them for new 
bonds whose coupons were to be “receivable for all taxes, 
dues, debts and demands due the state.” By act of March 7, 
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1872, which was neither approved nor vetoed by the governor, 
the act of March 30, 1871, was repealed; the coupons were 
no longer to be receivable for taxes, but taxes were to be 
paid “in gold or silver coin, United States treasury notes, 
or notes of the national banks of the United States,” and 
officers were forbidden to receive anything else for them. 
The problem now appears: by the constitution and law of 
the state a certain amount of revenue at a fixed rate was to 
» raised and applied to education. By subsequent legislation 
such revenue could, to the extent of the coupons issuable, be 
paid in tax-receivable coupons. A later act made taxes pay- 
able in money. 
Suit was soon instituted to compel officers in Richmond 
to receive coupons for taxes, and the circuit court issued a 
mandamus requiring a sheriff to receive the coupons, thus 
recognizing the act of March 30, 1871. The case was appealed 
and the decision given in December, 1872, when the court 
held that the act of March 30, 1871, constituted a contract 
on the part of the state which subsequent legislation could 
not impair; that the act of March 7, 1872, was unconstitutional 
in that a state could not make laws impairing the obligation of 
contracts; and that the act of March 30, 1871, was not in 
conflict with the constitution of the state which dedicated 
certain revenue to public school purposes. On this last point 
the court held that the interest on the bonds of the state could 
be paid in the manner prescribed and the provisions for schools 
still be respected, and suggested an increase in taxation if 
the existing rate proved insufficient. “The obligation to pro- 
vide for the interest due by the coupons is as high as the 
duty of applying the capitation tax and other funds to the 
schools. Both duties are alike obligatory, and both may be 
discharged as there is no conflict between them. It is only by a 
failure to discharge the one that the performance of the 
other can be put in jeopardy, and it rests with the legisla- 
ture, by faithfully and fearlessly meeting both obligations, 
to preserve the plighted faith of the state and protect her 
constitution from violation.” 


‘Antoni vs. Wright, sheriff; Gratton’s Reports, Vol. 22, p. 833. Staples, 
dissented; Moncure, J., did not sit because of his interest in the bonds. 
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Later, when motion was refused for a re-hearing of the 
case, Justice Anderson took occasion to say that if it were 
impracticable to raise sufficient revenue for both the state 
debt and the schools, the latter did not “impose an obligation on 
the legislature paramount to the obligation to provide for 
the payment of the interest on the public debt. That was an 


obligation antecedent and paramount to the constitution itself, 
and could not be repudiated by the constitution, if it had so 
provided. . . And, furthermore, this being an obligation of 


debt, and not eleemosynary in its character, as are the other 
provisions referred to, however desirable and important it 
may be that they should be carried out, I hesitate not to say, 
this is of higher obligation. A man must be just before 
he can be generous.” 

Staples, the dissenting justice, held that the constitutional 
provision for school support had been violated and that the 
legislature had no right to apply to the state debt “a fund 
sacredly dedicated to the cause of education.” He cited su- 
preme court decisions of Iowa and California? to support his 
opinion “that whenever the legislature raises a fund, by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, for the support of common schools, it cannot, 
by any contemporaneous or subsequent legislation, divert the 
fund to a different purpose ;’ and that school revenue when 
collected, by force of the constitution “becomes inviolably 
appropriated to school purposes.” The practical operation 
of the funding bill, in his opinion, defeated the object of the 
constitution in regard to schools. 

Another case further illustrates the actual situation. James 
Clarke was fined $30 in the Hustings Court of Richmond and 
in payment of the fine offered a thirty-dollar coupon which 
the court refused. On failure to pay in money Clarke was 
placed in jail. Application for a writ of habeas corpus 
was made to the supreme court and the prisoner was dis- 
charged. The case brought up the question of the payment in 
coupons of fines which were expressly set apart for education- 
al purposes. The decision of the court was based on the 
principle given in the case described above, that the act of 
March 30, 1871, was constitutional. The court held that 





213 Iowa, R. 250; 37 Cal., R. 240 
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the school funds were sacred and the duty to education was 
paramount, but however sacred and high, such an obliga- 
should not be met at the sacrifice of other obligations. 
“The people must be educated, but they must not be edu- 
cated at the price of repudiation and dishonor. Better 
would be ignorance than enlightenment purchased at such a 
fearful price.” Staples argued as before. He saw no differ- 
ence between a law which applied fines directly to the payment 
of interest on the public debt and one which gave authority 
the payment of such fines in coupons; he held that the 
legislature could not divert a fund from its constitutional 
purpose and justify its conduct by depending on some future 
legislature to provide the deficiency by taxation. “It is the 
of the legislature, by taxation, to pay the public debt. 
it fails to do so, it cannot justify its action by giving to 
creditor a fund not under its control.” 

[t will be seen that from the outset there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in paying to schools the amount they were 
entitled to receive. When the taxes were to be paid in coupons, 

could the schools receive money? Moreover, there was 
authority to re-issue the coupons, but they were ordered 
celled. Again, the system of bookkeeping used made it 
lifficult to show the proportionate share of revenue belonging 
to the schools. The revenue came into the treasury in money 
| coupons in the proportion of nearly half and half. Prob- 

y more than $250,000 of school money was annually ab- 
sorbed by the coupons. The school funds were not paid into 
the treasury separately but in common with other revenue; but 
| expenditures were made only on the warrant of the auditor, 
and the schools got what was left after warrants had been 
drawn for other government expenses. For one year the audi- 

r’s books showed the total gross amount of receipts to be $3,- 
020.139.79, and the net amount of coupons, after deducting 
$66,000 in taxes on them, was $1,148,855.84.4 The auditor in his 
annual report stated the amount of money he had turned over 
to the schools without stating how much had actually been 
received for education. By act of March 29, 1873, the audi- 


Sen. Doc. 28, 1878-79, p. 2. 
* Auditor’s Report, 1877-78, Appendix, p. 16. 
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tor was ordered to pay in cash all money for school purposes. 
But fiscal complications were even then not avoided and 
the difficulty was not removed, because the amount paid in 
coupons was such a large part of the total revenues that the 
actual cash received was not sufficient to pay the schools 
their share except at the expense of other important interests 
equally as sacred perhaps as education. 

The diversion of funds did not become generally known 
until January, 1876. Superintendent Ruffner constantly sought 
official statement of the actual amount diverted, and endeav- 
ored to have a bill enacted which would give him authority 
to obtain this information, but the bill died in the hands of 
the committee. The vitality of the school system was put 
in the greatest jeopardy, and effectual measures of relief 
were instantly demanded. A later report of the superintendent 
led to direct senate inquiries. 

Different official statements disagreed as to the actual 
amounts due the schools. The superintendent believed that 
at least $1,113,000, probably much more, had been diverted. 
The governor in December, 1877, thought that the sum was 
considerable less than this. Delinquent revenues due by de- 
faulting officers were said to be numerous, some of which had 
to be collected by suit and were therefore naturally subject 
to all the delays incident to litigation. Some were lost by 
the insolvency of the officers, and still others were abated 
or compromised by special acts of the legislature. Much of 
these revenues, when received, came after considerable delay, 
irregularity, and in very small sums. Moreover, about $200,- 
000 had been lost to the schools by an injunction of a federal 
court which suspended a certain law on liquor taxation. The 
amount due schools was gradually increasing. From 1870 
to 1879 the total amount of assessed revenue due schools 
was $4,720,348.27, and the amount paid was $3,675,729.67, 
leaving a balance of $1,044,618.60. The sum of $78,448.03 
was due from certain corporation taxes ; the sum of $381,178.74 
was due on arrears of interest on the Literary Fund, and 
$40,520.22 was due on fines, making a grand total of $1,544,- 
765.59 due the schools of the state.5 





5 Sen. Doc. 12, 1879-80. 
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Whatever the amount actually due the schools a large 
curtailment in the operation of the school system was the 
result. The effect was very damaging. Reports from many 
of the counties showed considerable dissatisfaction and dis- 
content with the system, a growing cordiality towards the 
schools was suddenly cooled, and the opponents of the system 
industriously made use of the diversion of funds to awaken 
complaints among those who were either ignorant of the 
operation of the schools or impatient for their perfection. 
When the dark days came in 1878 and 1879, schools were 
temporarily suspended in many places and in others the term 
was considerably decreased. Teachers were not paid, or their 
warrants went begging for buyers at large discounts. There 
was a general relaxation of effort. Nearly 100,000 children 
were kept from school; in Richmond alone 1,000 children were 
unable to enter. The mischief of the condition was brought 
home to the people generally and with a keenness which ex- 
cited extensive discontent, which showed itself in the vari- 
ous legislative petitions from 1876 to 1879. 

It should be kept in mind that no censure was attached to 
the auditor or any other state officer, although a rather vigor- 
ous controversy ensued between him and the superintendent. 
But Ruffner spoke of him as “an officer whose integrity and 
faithfulness were beyond question.” ‘The root of the unfortu- 
nate matter was undoubtedly in the defective legislation of the 
early years of reconstruction and the grave defects of the ac- 
counting system of the state. The funding bill was probably 
passed precipitately in consequence of certain exaggerated 
estimates of the resources of the state. Moreover, it was gen- 
erally believed that the bill was passed by “unwarrantable 
means” and in direct violation of the will of the people. 
Whether the framers of the law were consciously and de- 
liberately guilty of fraud is difficult to determine; it seems 
certain, however, that they there planted some seeds of repu- 
diation from which they may have had faint hope later to 
reap bountifully. 

It was evident, as early as 1876, that the force of the will 
of the people was at work. The men and party that had failed 
in their opportunity to foster education “were tried and con- 
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demned at the bar of public opinion, and removed from power 
by the verdict of the people. ” ‘This popular sentiment 
was manifested in 1877 when a legislature was elected “pledged 
to restore to the schools” the funds which had been used for 
other purposes. The result of the election also showed that 
the people were ready to endorse the other principle involved: 
“that in the settlement of the public debt there must be no 
compromise of the honor of the state—no outrage upon the 
rights of the public creditor.” The legislature was largely 
conservative. In the senate there were only four republicans, 
three of whom were negroes, and the house of delegates 
contained only nine republicans, four of whom were negroes. 
There was one independent in the senate and seventeen in 
the house. The other members of both houses were con- 
servatives.? 

The legislature immediately took steps to ascertain the 
causes of the deficiency in the school funds and how the 
money could be restored. By joint resolution the auditor 
was directed to pay to the Literary Fund the amounts due 
the public schools from 1870 to 1874. A similar resolution 
had been introduced in the session of 1876-77, but no effectual 
relief was secured until the act of March 14, 1878, which 
required the auditor to return the arrearages due the school 
fund in $15,000 quarterly installments, beginning July 1, 1878, 
and to continue without “further order, demand, or requi- 
sition, until full payment shall have been made of all arrearages 
due from the capitation and property taxes set apart by man- 
date of the constitution and law of the state for the support 
of the public free school system; . . .” This act was to apply 
especially to the funds due from 1870 to 1874. By subsequent 
legislation these quarterly installments were increased to $25,- 
000. At the same session a bill commonly known as the 
“Barbour Bill” was passed, prescribing the manner in which 
school funds should be collected and requiring them to be 
paid to the Literary Fund and used only for education. By 
this act certain percentages of the taxes were to be collected 
in money, and twenty-five cents in the hundred dollars were 


* Dispatch, Nov. 8, 1877. 
* Warrock-Richardson, Virginia and North Carolina Almanac, 1878, pp. 29, 30. 
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to go to support the government, ten cents to support schools, 
and fifteen cents to pay the interest on the pubiic debt, the 
right to use coupons within the limit of these percentages 
being distinctly stated. Governor Holliday vetoed the bill 
March 1, 1878, the veto later being sustained in the senate 
by a vote of twenty-four to sixteen, and in the house of 
delegates by a vote of seventy-one to forty-two. 

The governor gave reasons for vetoing the measure: “In- 
stead of bringing peace, it is challenging war between the 
state and its creditors, and keeping alive in bitterness a thing 
which has already, by its agitation, cost more than its whole 
sum to the material interests and welfare of the common- 
wealth.” The matter should no longer be kept in controversy. 
In the second place the governor denied “that the legislature 

bound to support the free school system at the expense 
of the state’s creditors. . . . . Public free schools are 

t a necessity. The world, for hundreds of years, grew in 
wealth, culture, and refinement, without them. They are a 
luxury, adding, when skillfully conducted, it may be, to the 
beauty and power of the state, but to be paid for, like any 
other luxury, by the people who wish their benefits.” He 
pronounced the bill “a proclamation of war against those to 
whom we are in debt.” 

His argument is not unlike that used by other officials 
who jealously guarded the state’s credit. So eager were some 
of them to save the credit of the state that their reasoning 

yuld easily be interpreted as displaying an attitude somewhat 
hostile to education, though such was hardly the case. The 
r believed that all claims which were authorized and 
directed to be paid were equally entitled to their proportion- 
ate share of the currency, and he saw no reason why the 

hools should be an exception to this principle. And in 
December, 1877, Governor Kemper said in his message to 


; 


the legislature: 


1udit¢ 


“In an issue of life and death between the state and the school 
system, is it to be said that the state must perish and the schools sur- 
vive? Does the bond of the constitution so nominate and exalt any 
one of the departments over all others, that it may, whenever the letter 

f the bond is forfeit, cut its pound of flesh from the body of the 
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state, nearest its heart, even at the sacrifice of the life of the state? 


“The school system is the creation of the organic law. The con- 
stitutional obligation to maintain it is not questioned. In all my official 
relations to that system, I have endeavored to support it fairly, effi- 
ciently, and in the spirit of its founders. But if it is to override all 
other interests, however momentous or sacred; if the claims of the 
school department upon the funds of the general treasury constitute a 
lien paramount to every other; if the existence of the government, in 
an emergency, is to be dependent upon the leniency of that depart- 
ment; then, the sooner it is shorn of its dangerous supremacy the 
better.” 


By act of March 3, 1879, known as the “Henkel Bill,” 
provision was made to secure to the schools the money set 
apart by the constitution and laws for that purpose; and the 
auditor was required to calculate the total revenue applicable 
to public schools and to report his estimate to the state super- 
intendent as a basis for distribution. By this law seventy- 
five per cent of the estimated money for schools was to be 
left in the counties. Later the act was so amended as to 
leave in the counties ninety per cent of the estimated revenue 
applicable to schools. 

Subsequent legislation was even more just and liberal. 
By acts of February 9 and April 21, 1882, the sum of 
$400,000, in four equal annual installments, was to be ap- 
propriated to the further credit on arrearages due the schools. 
This sum was part of the amount received on account of the 
sale of the state’s interest in the Atlantic, Mississippi and 
Ohio Railway. The act making the appropriation declared that 
“whereas out of the revenues assessed for the years” 1870 to 
1879, a sum amounting to more than $1,504,000, and dedicated 
by the constitution to public education, “was diverted to other 
purposes” prior of 1880, “the general assembly conceives it 
to be its paramount duty” to restore said school fund as 
speedily as possible. The remaining $100,000 of the proceeds 
of the sale was to be spent in the erection and maintenance 
of a normal school for colored teachers. 

It was believed by some that this $500,000 belonged to the 
sinking fund and should be placed there, and suit was accord- 
ingly instituted to prohibit the board of education from ap- 
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plying the money as the legislature had ordered. In June, 
1882, an injunction was granted restraining the board from 
carrying out the provisions of the act. Appeal was taken to 
the supreme court in December of that year and the injunction 
was dissolved and the money restored to the schools. The 
plaintiffs sought the United States supreme court for an ap- 
peal and supersedeas which was not granted, and the money 
vas ordered paid to the board of education, January 25, 1883. 

From now on conditions changed. The financial manage- 


ment of the schools showed decided improvement after 1878, 
nade possible by relief afforded by the legislation described 
above. The money which had been diverted was gradually 
repaid. In March, 1884, in response to an inquiry of the 
ate finance committee the auditor furnished a statement 
of the amounts due the schools saying that the arrearages 
yint would soon be settled in full.® 
Another slight shadow was temporarily thrown across the 
path of public education in the state near the close of re- 
nstruction by a newspaper controversy which had a small 










ging effeci. The principal participants were the superin- 
tendent of public instruction and Dr. R. L. Dabney, minister, 
1d professor in Hampden-Sidney College, a man who repre- 
sented the educational philosophy of artistocratic, ante bellum 
Virginia, but hardly the prevailing educational theory of post 
llum days. The controversy consisted of a series of letters 
ublished in the newspapers of Richmond. “Your ‘free’ 
hools,” wrote Mr. Dabney, adressing the superintendent, 
like not a few of the other pretensions of radicalism, are 
fact exactly opposite to the name falsely assumed. The 
great bulk of those who pay the money for them do it, not 
‘freely,’ but by compulsion. It [the school system] has 
become mischievous and tyrannical, in that it forces on us 
the useless, impractical, mischievous, and dishonest attempt 
to teach literary arts to all negroes, when the state is unable 
to pay its debts and provide for its welfare. . . .” He 
advocated universal education provided it was true education, 


by which he meant education on the “old Virginia plan.” 





*76 Va., pp. 455. ff. 
* Sen. Doc. 35, 1883-84. 
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He argued that the principle by which “the state intrudes into 
the parental obligation and function of educating all children 
is dangerous and agrarian,” and the theory that the children 
belong to the state he pronounced pagan, “derived from hea- 
then Sparta and Plato’s heathen republic. . . .” Moreover, 
he held that crime and poverty increased in proportion to 
the amount of scholastic instruction given. Besides, there 
was a natural humiliation in accepting the charity of the state. 
He believed that “ignorance and its consequences must need be 
hereditary, and that knowledge, culture, and virtue are not to 
be extended beyond the fortunate youth for whom their parents 
secure them.” The rigor of this law might be somewhat re- 
laxed, but not by the civil magistrate or the state. “The agency 
must be social and Christian.’’!° 

Ruffner’s replies to Dabney were friendly, though the 
urgency of championing the cause of popular education was 
sufficient excuse for keenness of statement. “I must be allowed 
to say that you do not represent Virginia, either present or 
past: not even colonial Virginia: still less the Virginia of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe: nor of the elder 
John Tyler, James Barbour and W. C. Nicholas: nor of 
James P. Preston, Thomas M. Randolph and William B. 
Giles: nor of John Floyd, David Campbell and James Mc- 
Dowell: nor the Virginia of today; and I shall prove it.” 
Here as elsewhere during his labors for public education, 
Ruffner sought to make clear the principle of universal educa- 
tion, free and open to all the youth of the state; and now as at 
other times his arguments were convincing and effective. In 
the end the controversy may have had the effect of stimulating 
the feeble-hearted, though in a few instances there is evidence 
that Dr. Dabney’s arguments caused some discontent with 
the system.!! 

From the foregoing study it will be seen that during the 
years of reconstruction Virginia’s educational system in large 
part originated and took advanced steps. It does not appear, 
however, that the educational change witnessed in the state 
in this period was produced entirely by outside influence. 





The Richmond Fnquirer, April 20, 22, 26, 1876. 
11 Tbid., May 10, 1876. 
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The popular belief that public education in the South is a 
gift of reconstruction has been interpreted by some to mean 
that public education in that region was imported during that 
time and entirely against the will of the native white popula- 
tion. This is not the case generally, and certainly the evidence 
does not warrant such a conclusion in the case of Virginia. 
It is indeed remarkable that, in a community where traditions 
and practices were such that it could not be expected to be 
sympathetic with universal and free education, the frame- 
work of such a system was rapidly being erected before the 
war. But must it be considered impossible that the com- 
pletion of that structure was finally the work of native Virgin- 
ians? In justice to ante bellum educational effort in that state, 
2 few comparisons will be allowed in summary. 

The reconstruction system was headed by a superintendent 
and a state board. These features were not present in the 
ante bellum system, though the second auditor after 1823 exer- 
ised a certain educational authority in the state, serving 
in a capacity not entirely unlike that demanded by some of 
the duties of a stale superintendent; and the directors of the 
Literary Fund were virtually a state board of education after 
1811 and, with the second auditor, fostered educational enter- 
prise. It is not difficult to see that in this state the office 
f superintendent developed from that of the second auditor 
ind the state board from the literary board—an evolu- 
tion easily traced in other states. County superintendents, 

unty boards, and local district trustees, were found in the 
state before the war, though their powers and duties, as were 

> powers and duties of the second auditor and the literary 
board, were more or less permissive and nominal. Charges 
of neglect and inefficiency were not infrequently made against 
these officials. Before the war the schools were supported 
by the income from the Literary Fund and after 1853 by 
is means combined with the entire capitation tax on all 
white males above twenty-one years of age. A combination 
of private contribution and the public bounty was also so 
popular during this time that it persisted, as we have seen, 
in the post bellum system. Legislative authority for property 
assessment was frequently recommended when the annual ap- 
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portionment was insufficient for educational purposes in any 
community, but obligatory taxation on property for school 
support was an advanced feature of the school system which 
did not appear until the law of 1870. The ante bellum schools 
were open only to the white children, provision for the edu- 
cation of the negro coming after the war. The education of 
freedmen, however, followed as a natural result of emanci- 
pation; but federal authority would not have allowed open 
discrimination against them even if there had been a disposi- 
tion. The social and political cataclysm produced by emanci- 
pation created a condition to which Virginians, and all south- 
erners, found difficulty in adjusting themselves; but there was 
no disposition to discriminate educationally against the colored 
man, towards whom a certain cordiality would have earlier 
developed but for exploitation of him from the outside. Fi- 
nally, it must be recalled that although the constitutional provi- 
sion for education was the work of outsiders, the school 
system was planned by a native, conservative Virginian, whose 
father thirty years before had recommended practically the 
same plan; that the school bill was drawn and revised by 
native, conservative Virginians and enacted into law through 
the leadership of native, conservative Virginians; and that 
the system was set on its way to success by the faithful and 
untiring efforts of a native, conservative Virginian whose 
one paramount and dominating conviction was his belief in 
the power of a state-supported and state-controlled system of 
public education, free and open alike to all classes. 

















The Ass as Actor 


T. S. GRAVES 


Mr. Dutton Cook and others have written interestingly of 
the horse as hero on the English stage, but the honor of grap- 
pling with the histrionic career of the ass has been reserved, 
apparently, as a task peculiarly adapted to contemporary 
scholarship. With a view, therefore, to stimulating further 
research, a brief discussion of this vital part of our early 
drama, neglected somehow by German dissertations, will be 
pardoned during the present tercentennial celebrations in honor 
yf the death of the creator of Bottom and Dogberry; for 
the ass has had a long and honorable stage career in England 
and on the Continent. 

Years before the origin of modern drama he had been a 
large part of those continental celebrations with dramatic 
possibilities which nowadays are considered indispensable pre- 
liminaries to all discussions of the liturgical play. He was 
ever present at the Feast of Fools and the Feast of Asses; 

the part of Palmesel he starred repeatedly in those early 
processionals held on Palm Sunday in commemoration of the 
entry into Jerusalem; and when, on Nativity Morning, 
certain pious souls sought to vivify by mimetic action the birth 
of our Savior, the ass stood reverentially at the Christmas 

ib beside the ox and Joseph. 

When the modern drama finally arose in the cathedrals 
of Western Europe, the ass was soon called in to share with 
priests and choir the honor of the occasion; and when Euro- 
pean culture invaded England in the wake of the Norman Con- 
quest, he was imported as a necessary part of that drama 
employed to enliven the Scriptures and justify the ways of 
God to man. When, however, the drama was driven from 
ecclesiastical precincts, the ass was likewise expelled from 
church and passed under secular management. Secularized 
but dignified still, he was wont to figure prominently in the 
serious action of the Corpus Christi Pageants, where he was 
sometimes the escort of kings, the companion of the Virgin 
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on the journey to Bethlehem, and the means of enabling Jesus 
to enter Jerusalem in a manner that was strictly orthodox. 

It is as a comedian, however, that the ass has achieved his 
greatest success on the stage, and his reputation as such 
antedates by many years the origin of modern drama. He it 
was, to illustrate, that introduced Xanthias to the audience 
in Aristophanes’ Frogs, and he was frequently assigned comic 
roles in those semi-dramatic entertainments, which, as we 
have seen, heralded the birth of the liturgic play. At a very 
early period of modern drama he and Balaam became a favor- 
ite low comedy team, and their value as such was recognized 
even by theatrical managers. Perhaps the truth of this as- 
sertion is revealed most strikingly by a passage in the “banes” 
advertising the Chester Plays, where, for the sake of the 
hearers, the Cappers and Drapers having charge of the Balaam 
Pageant are enjoined to “make the Asse to speake, and set yt 
out livelye”. 

In view of this very promising career during the infancy 
of the English stage, it is somewhat pathetic that the ass 
plays a comparatively small rdle in the dramas of Shakspere’s 
time. No actual evidence is extant which proves that Shaks- 
pere or any of his contemporaries gave to this old comedian 
a speaking part; not a single bray, with the possible exception 
of a song by Bottom, is recorded in those stage directions 
and other materials out of which moderns have reconstructed 
all the Elizabethan playhouses. 

Specialists in source-hunting may well wonder why the 
gentle bard of Avon, who could convert the property of his 
precursors into problem plays, should have been blind to 
this vital part of their older genius; and psychological critics 
can only regret that the master hand which has turned Shylock 
into a deep tragedian has neglected to assign to the ass the 
role of a prince of Denmark. In this neglect of Burnell 
Shakspere was imitated by his contemporaries and immediate 
successors, for the few theatrical appearances of this interest- 
ing character during the reigns of Elizabeth and James seem 
to have been confined largely, or entirely, to the private stages 
in royal palaces and Inns of Court. More humiliating even 
than this, the ass, provided we can trust the phraseology of 
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certain sixteenth century writers, was occasionally made to 
share with the ordinary prosaic mule the honors of a stage 
career. And this, too, at a time in England long before women 
were allowed to impersonate the heroines of Shakspere! 
Writing about 1640, in reply to Prynne’s famous Histrio- 
mastrix directed against the evils of Elizabethan theatricals, 
Sir Richard Baker maintains that some of the Puritan’s ar- 
ruments apply only to the horrors of the Roman arena. 
jut what is this to our Plays”, he exclaims, “where never 





y wilde Beast was seen upon the Stage, unless perhaps 
‘+h wilde Beasts as David speaks of, who are like to Horse 
Mule, that have no understanding”. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that Sir Richard is not 
itradicting here what was said above. He has reference, 
course, not to the original animal, but to human species, 
who were perhaps sometimes the actors themselves, but who 
more often were those bespangled gallants that usurped stage 
regions and bothered players and audience alike. On the 
her hand, Sir Richard’s words must not be construed as 
vidence that the ass—actual or artificial—was never employed 
» advance the cause of drama during the lifetime of Shaks- 
pere. As a matter of fact, various instances are recorded 
here he frisked before the brains and beauty of Elizabethan 
England, and sometimes he was known to curvet in the very 
presence of royalty itself. 
There can be little doubt that in one form or another he 
sometimes bore before admiring hundreds those Lords of 
Misrule who helped to stimulate an interest in drama through- 
out the towns of sixteenth century England. An interesting 
survival of this practice is probably extant in the 1562 regu- 
ns governing the Christmas entertainment provided by 
legal minds of the period for banquet night at the Temple: 
“It is proper to the Butler’s office to give warning to every 
use of Court of this banquet; to the end that they, and 
Innes of Chancery, be invited thereto to see a play and 
mask. The hall is to be furnished with scaffolds to sit on, 
for ladyes to behold the sports on each side: which ended, 
the ladyes are brought into the library, unto the banquet there. 
When the banquet is ended, then cometh into the hall the 
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Constable-Marshal fairly mounted on his mule; and deviseth 
some sport for passing away the rest of the night.” 

More interesting from the point of view of drama is Nash’s 
Summer's Last Will and Testament, acted in 1592 at the 
home of Sir George Cary near Croydon. In this production 
the ass, trapped in ivy, is the vehicle of actual divinity—the 
fat and jolly Bacchus, “dressed”, says the stage direction, 
“in vine leaves and a garland of grapes on his head”, and 
escorted by a singing band of companions provided with 
drinking-cups and garlands. With all the stage business ap- 
propriate to his character as the god of wine, the divinity 
dismounts, and then commands that his steed be walked “up 
and down the hall”—to call forth, no doubt, the admiration 
and applause of the “ladyes” on the scaffolds. This, I believe, 
is the only recorded instance of the English stage where the 
god of wine has consented to become a subordinate to the 
ass in the presence of the fair sex. 

In Liberality and Prodigality—presented in revised form 
about 1601 before Queen Elizabeth, probably by the Children 
of Paul’s—Temerity enters astride an appropriate mount. 
That royalty smiled its approval as the two actors drew up 
before the door of Mine Host’s tavern is implied at least 
in the words of the servant to his master on viewing the 
unusual visitors: 


“A lubber, fat, great, and tall 
Upon a tired ass, bare, short, and small.” 


In Soliman and Perseda—a play usually assigned to 
Thomas Kyd—a “braggart knight” named Basilisco, one of 
the most amusing figures in our early drama, makes his initial 
appearance, says the stage direction, “riding of a mule”. That 
the author of this particular rubric is mistaken, however, 
is proved later by the reference to an exploit in which the 
“Emperors Mare” plays a part, and by the words preceding 
Basilisco’s exit in search of a surgeon: “Piston getteth upon 
his asse, and rideth with him to the doore, and meeteth the 
Cryer.” 

Basilisco, as we have seen, is a knight, and he is an 
excellent comic character, but in the presence of his “courser” 
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he dwindles into a purely minor figure; for this charger of 
the Spanish gentleman is no ordinary actor. In the courtly 
tournaments, through which he has valiantly borne his master, 
he has lost his tail and part of his nose and ears; yet he 
retains his innate fire in spite of his wounds, and threatens 
to “dismount” a member of Spanish nobility at the least sign 
of familiarity on the part of a stander-by. 

An eminent foreign scholar, whose judgment on such 
matters must be treated with the profoundest respect, has 
recently argued that the prominence given to the ass in Soliman 
and Perseda proves the play to have been acted by English 
lawyers, and that Basilisco, like the Constable-Marshal dis- 
cussed above, rode an ass in actuality about the floor of the 
large hall in which the play was presented. I am willing to 
accept the first part of his contention as probable, but I beg 
leave to think that the “courser” in question was an artificial 
product, perhaps impersonated by two lively actors inside 
an appropriate canvas cover. And I believe this because I 
am convinced that it would have been impossible to find 
combined in a single theatrical ass of the period, notwith- 
standing the previous training of the species as actors, all 
those rare qualities characteristic of Basilisco’s mount. 

Be this as it may, it is at least certain that all sorts of 
“animals” constructed in the manner mentioned above figured 
prominently in Elizabethan theatricals; and that the artificial 
ass did make his appearance, at least upon the court stage 
of the early seventeenth century, is proved by the Masque of 
Flowers, acted in 1614, where Silenus enters “mounted upon 
an artificiall asse, which sometimes being taken with strains 
of musicke, did bow down his eares, and listen with great 
attention.” Perhaps, too, it is not irrelevant to cite in this 
connection a passage in Sir Anthony Weldon’s account of 
the semi-dramatic entertainments provided for the amusement 
of the scholarly James I: “After the King supped, he would 
come forth to see pastimes and fooleries ; in which Sir Edward 
Zouch, Sir George Goring, and Sir John Finit were the chiefe 
and Master Fooles . . . . sometimes presenting David 
Droman and Archer Armstrong, the King’s foole, on the back 
of other fooles, to tilt one another, till they fell together by 
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the eares.” In view of Basilisco’s triumphal entry from the 
lists, as recorded above, one is seriously inclined to think that 
sometimes these chargers ridden by Droman and Armstrong 
were “fooles” within but asses in outward appearance. 

With the closing of the theatres by the Puritans in 1642, 
the ass, like playwright and tragedian, fell into disrepute; and 
the very name of this sometime comic star, as a result no doubt 
of his early theatrical associations, has ever after been sedu- 
lously avoided in well regulated Puritan circles. That he 
joined certain of his old acquaintances of the playhouse, like 
“good men and true”, to swell the ranks of the Cavaliers, may 
be readily believed; but that he ever participated in those 
clandestine theatrical performances which were sometimes 
given during the period of the Commonwealth is as yet un- 
proved. 

The reign of Charles II is usually credited with having first 
brought a live horse upon the English stage, and it is further 
noteworthy for having sanctioned the employment of female 
actors, but it neglected the ass. Apparently during the excite- 
ment created by two such innovations, both the hobby-ass and 
the living reality were forgot ; or perchance they were wilfully 
discarded by Restoration managers as too harmless makers of 
comedy. Animals such as Sir Richard Baker had in mind 
swelled the scene of the Restoration playhouse, to be sure, 
but I have sought in vain for instances where they bestrode 
their more decent brothers preparatory to cuckolding a neigh- 
bor or boasting of feats of seduction before an applauding 
audience. 

Is it merely a striking coincidence that almost simultaneous 
with the reaction against the immorality of the stage, led by 
such men as Blackmore and Jeremy Collier, and with the 
importation of eunuchs as songsters, we have conclusive evi- 
dence of the restoration of the ass to something of the im- 
portance which he had possessed as a legitimate part of re- 
ligious drama before the days of Shakpere? Surely it is note- 
worthy that at a time when the greatest importance was 
attached to the epilogue, and when actors were jealous of the 
honor connected with the pronouncing of the occasional type 
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of such compositions, the ass, assisted by such comedians 
as Haines and Pinkethman, especially on benefit nights, was 
wont to revive at the conclusion of plays those audiences, who, 
we suspect, had been exhausted by the elocution of Betterton 
and Mrs. Barry; and a much admired print (1697) is extant 
perpetuating an ass and Joe Haines in the act. 

So far as I am aware, no student of the beginnings of the 
Romantic Revival has argued that this honor conferred upon 
the ass is an early part of that insistence upon naturalness and 
humanitarianism characteristic of the movement which gave 
us a personal religion and a novel of sentiment. At least 
it should be noted in this connection that the theatrical triumph 
of the ass was followed by the employment of less capable 

mals as actors. Early in the eighteenth century, to illustrate, 
the “tractable genius” of a certain white elephant would have 
been engaged for the theatre in Dorset-Garden, had not the 
envy of the dancers and the fears of the stage-carpenter pre- 
vented; in 1727 at least one horse was employed to insure 
the success of the revival of Henry VIII; a cat, in somewhat 
altered form, speaks the epilogue to Fielding’s The Author's 
Farce ; and early in the nineteenth century, when the romantic 
movement was at its height, a whole host of equestrian dramas 
was composed to gratify the English public. 

[f the theory hinted at above be correct, then it should be 
noted that the present generation, although it clings to feminist 
movements and other romantic features recovered for us by the 
eighteenth century, has failed to appreciate adequately the re- 
vival of interest in the theatrical ass. As a jocular means of 
conveyance he has been supplanted by a noisier vehicle; 
and his very name, which was an inevitable part of the jokes 
of our ancestors, had been modernized into Ford. Circum- 
stances have indeed restricted his field of histrionic activity. 
His dialogue with Balaam may be said to be sometimes imitated 
upon the vaudeville stage, but his appearances in legitimate 
drama are now only sporadic. Modern fondness for stage 
crooks and prostitutes has decreed that for the present, at 
least, he share with clowns and Charlie Chaplin the glory 
merely of the circus and the “movies”. Can we hope, how- 
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ever, that in our era of efficiency, when the moulding of 
dramatic taste is being monopolized by college professors, 
we are soon to rectify the oversight of Shakspere and the 
neglect of Dryden, and realize in the immediate future that 
it would be efficient as well 

actor ? 


as moral to reinstate the ass as 














National Safety of the United States, Past 
and Future* 


GEorGE MatTHew DuTCHER 
Professor of History in Wesleyan University, Connecticut 


“We must depend in every time of national peril, in the 
future as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet upon 
a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed 
to arms,” said President Wilson in his annual address to 
Congress in December, 1914. ‘To this assertion, historical and 
prophetic, Mr. Huidekoper, in concluding a careful review of 
the several wars in which the United States has been engaged, 
rejoins, “Earnestly as it is to be hoped that in the near future 
the majority of American men may be given sufficient military 
training to make them a dependable force in time of war, the 
fact none the less remains that never once, from the beginning 
of our national career until the present day, have we possessed 
‘a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. ” 

Never unce, in war or peace, has Congress given adequate 
consideration to the problem of providing such a trained citi- 
zenry as an ever ready supplement to the regular army, and 
not one of the many enactments of Congress relating to the 
itia has treated it as a genuine national institution or pro- 
vided for the training of as much as one per cent of the popu- 
lation. Yet some months before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Washington, with clear eye and accurate judgment, had 
written to the Continental Congress, “To bring men to be well 
acquainted with the duties of a soldier requires time. To 
bring them under proper discipline and subordination not only 
requires time, but is a work of great difficulty. . . . To 
expect, then, the same service from raw and undisciplined 
recruits as from veteran soldiers is to expect what never did 
and perhaps never will happen.” 

In the following August and September, when ink was 
scarcely dry on the Declaration of Independence, Washing- 
ton was to witness the disgraceful flight of brigades of militia 
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in the battle of Long Island and at Kip’s Bay, and to write 
from bitter experience, “To place any dependence upon 
militia is assuredly resting upon a broken staff. Men 

totally unacquainted with every kind of military skill (which 
is followed by want of confidence in themselves when op- 
posed by troops regularly trained, disciplined, and appointed, 
superior in knowledge and superior in arms), are timid and 
ready to fly from their own shadows.” 

Continuing in the same letter of September 24, 1776, 
Washington stated with perfect clearness the need and ad- 
vantage of a permanent army and answered the inevitable ob- 
jection to a standing army. 

A few days before this letter was written, Congress had 


already voted to enlist eighty-eight battalions “to serve during 
the present war.” Enlistments, however, were dependent upon 


the states. No state exceeded five-sixths of its quota, and one 
responded with only one-fifth. The totals fell far short of 
one-half the required number. The demands of commander- 
in-chief and of Congress in successive years yielded no better 
results, and much dependence was still placed on the services 
of the militia, which continued to prove a broken reed. 

At the battle of Camden on August 15, 1780, the flight of 
the militia “without exchanging more than one fire with the 
enemy” ruined the chances of the Continentals and cost 1,800 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, about one-half the number 
engaged. This disaster drew from Washington caustic reiter- 
ations of his former utterances. “Regular troops alone,” he 
wrote, “are equal to the exigencies of modern war, as well for 
defence as offence; and whenever a substitute is attempted, it 
must prove illusory and ruinous. . . . I have never yet 
been witness to a single instance that can justify a different 
opinion; and it is most earnestly to be wished, that the lib- 
erties of America may no longer be trusted, in any material 
degree, to so precarious a dependence.” 

Years after, the memory of this ill-starred experience 
stirred General Henry Lee to enter in his Memoirs, “A gov- 
ernment is the murderer of its citizens which sends them to the 
field uninformed and untaught, where they are to meet men 
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of the same age and strength, mechanized by education and 
discipline for battle.” 

It must suffice for the War of 1812 to record that the 
United States employed less than one-quarter the number of 
regulars and three times the number of militia enlisted during 
the Revolution; that during the Revolution the largest Con- 
tinental force, regulars and militia, employed in any one year 
was 89,000 (1776), while in the War of 1812 it was 235,000 
(1814); that the largest number of British regulars in the 
United States and Canada in any one year of the Revolution 
was 41,500 (1781), and in the War of 1812, 16,500 (1814). 
Yet the decisive victories of Saratoga and Yorktown, and the 
lesser achievements at Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, Guil- 
ford Court House, and Eutaw Springs stand in fine contrast 
with “the only decisive victory of the War of 1812 before the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace, the battle of the Thames, 
where the force of British regulars dispersed and captured 
numbered but little more than 800.” The tragic fiascos at 
Detroit, Frenchtown, and Bladensburg, the burning of Wash- 
ton, and the blockade of our coasts were humiliations whose 
lessons should never be forgotten. Nor should it be thought 
that the brilliant achievements of American sailors under 
Perry, Macdonough, and Hull were other than pigmy efforts 
against the mammoth fleets of England. 

“The abandonment of the militia as the ‘great bulwark of 
national defense’ and the increased use of regulars and volun- 
teers, especially the latter,” “the better discipline and train- 
ing,” and “the employment of a larger number of professional 
officers” explain the steady series of successes in the Mexican 
war. Yet, because of the errors of the president and Con- 
gress, “In the midst of a hostile country and only three days’ 
march from the capital, with virtually no enemy to oppose him, 
Scott found himself unable to budge for more than three 
months.” 

General Upton, who left his excellent work incomplete at 
the year 1862, has recorded this judgment with regard to the 
War between the States: 

“During this period (1862) the Government and the Con- 
federates conducted the war on contrary principles. The 
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Government sought to save the Union by fighting as a Con- 
federacy ; the Confederates sought to destroy it by fighting as 
a nation. The Government recognized the States, appealed to 
them for troops, adhered to voluntary enlistments, gave the 
governors power to appoint all commissioned officers and en- 
couraged them to organize new regiments. The Confederates 
abandoned state sovereignty, appealed directly to the people, 
took away from them the power to appoint commissioned offi- 
cers, vested their appointment in the Confederate President, 
refused to organize war regiments, abandoned voluntary en- 
listments, and, adopting the republican principle that every 
citizen owes his country military service, called into the army 
every white man between the ages of 18 and 35.” 

Though, in the first 114 pages of his book, Mr. Huide- 
koper has wisely undertaken to do little more than abstract 
the more technical pages of General Upton, from 1863 onward 
he has had to blaze his own way, compiling his facts from the 
most reliable sources, quoting the keenest observers and 
critics, citing a wealth of authorities, but writing in a lucid 
and convincing style. Rightly most complete and careful at- 
tention has been given to the legislation and conduct of the 
Spanish and Philippine wars and to the period since the close 
of the latter in 1902. The chapters on “Citizen Soldiery” and 
on “The Condition of the Land Forces of the United States 
at the Beginning of 1915” are painfully illuminating revela- 
tions stated in a matter of fact fashion with no embellish- 
ment of passion or style. The final chapter on the “Land 
Forces of the United States as they Ought to be Organized” 
contains conclusions and proposals carefully deduced from 
the experience of the nation as revealed in the earlier pages 
of historical record, which are substantially similar to the 
plan drafted by former Secretary Garrison. Mr. Huidekoper, 
by his thorough researches and by his clear presentation of 
results, has performed a noble patriotic service. His book will 
be read with deep interest and conviction by every American 
citizen who believes that “adequate national defence is one of 
the cardinal duties of every statesman,” and that “every able- 
bodied male citizen owes military service to his country,” and 
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it ought the more to be read by the unbelievers with a similar 
access of grace. 

One-tenth of the 140 years since 1776 have seen the 
United States engaged in foreign war. Each of these wars 
was largely due to our own initiative; each of them was partly 
onducted on foreign soil and two of them entirely so. History 
has shown that there is one chance in ten that we shall be 
engaged in war and that our wars are as likely to be offensive 
as defensive. Observation of the experience of other nations 
shows that even defensive wars ultimately require offensive 

mpaigns to win a satisfactory decision. Despite our wishes 
and efforts to the contrary, the probabilities are that from 
time to time we shall be engaged in wars which may be offen- 
sive as well as defensive. 

The United States, with all its record of war, has been a 
peaceful nation and has a remarkable record for the settlement 
of its international disputes by negotiation and arbitration, for 

¢ efforts to extend the employment of such methods of peace 

1 law, and for its promotion of the means of avoiding and 

litigating war by the development and maintenance of in- 
ternational law. This record has assuredly been achieved by 

» finest sort of preparedness, the readiness to use and abide 

law rather than force. Every true American, every Chris- 
tian citizen, will eagerly pray and labor that the United States 
may achieve even nobler results in future years for the cause 

f peace and the supremacy of law among nations. Yet it is in 
spite of all this that the nation has found itself driven into 
war. The past has its warning for the present and the future. 


houghtful citizen who seeks to comprehend our situation 
uring the present Great War will find abundant illumination 
1e masterly History of the United States during the Ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madison published by Henry 





Adams a quarter of a century ago. Nineteen years of neu- 
7 


trality and notes, of trying to steer between Scylla and 





Charybdis, ended in war and shipwreck; for two decades of 
peril and repeated warnings from leading statesmen had re- 
sulted in no measure of military preparation. 

Preparedness for the United States must mean a clear, con- 
sistent, formulated, foreign policy. We have become a world 
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power but have failed to develop our policies to fit our po- 
sition. No American can state our policy with regard to neu- 
trality, to the Monroe Doctrine, to the Panama Canal, to the 
Philippines, to China and Japan without fear of contradiction 
by the next man he meets. This navigation without chart or 
compass is courting danger. Our policy must be defined and 
restrained, but it must guarantee our national safety and con- 
form with our traditional support of the cause of human lib- 
erty and progress. The American people are fairly agreed 
that our navy must be our main reliance whether in defense or 
offense, whether in mere protection of our existence or in the 
promotion of the interests and policies to which we shall stand 
pledged before the world. 

It is difficult to read the story of our past or to face hon- 
estly our present position without a firm conviction that the 
United States needs a larger regular army supplemented by a 
trained national reserve which shall place at least one per cent 
of the population in readiness for immediate service in case 
of necessity. Not imperial aggrandizement, nor the sheer 
maintenance of selfish existence, but the cause of human lib- 
erty and progress, of international right, and of Christian 
civilization bids the United States to be strong and fit for any 
peril or any service. The responsibility of the nation is the 
duty of the individual citizen. In life he will best serve a 
cause who is ready if need be to lay down his life for that 
cause. 
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Tae Lire anv Letrers oF JoHN Hay. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
Two volumes. Illustrated. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1915,—xiv, 456 pp. and 448 pp. $5.00 net. 


Notes oF A Busy Lire. By Joseph Benson Foraker. Two volumes. 
Illustrated. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1916,—xiii, 
511 pp. and vi, 584 pp. $5.00 net. 


Ohio has been the birthplace or home of many American 
statesmen. Presidents Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Benjamin Har- 
rison, McKinley, and Taft were all natives of that state, and 
all but Grant and Benjamin Harrison were identified with it 
in mature life. Many other natives or citizens of Ohio have 
attained places of high distinction and great power in Ameri- 
can politics. Such names as John Sherman, Hay, Foraker, 
Day, Thurman, Hanna, Burton and others at once come to 
mind. Senator Foraker’s autobiography and Secretary Hay’s 
life and letters are of importance not only for their record of 
the public careers of the two men but also for the intimate 
account they give of their relations with their distinguished 
contemporaries of Ohio and the nation. These volumes must 
be reckoned with in forming a correct estimate of the char- 
acter and public services of most of the above mentioned pub- 
lic men. For instance, a free use of the indexes of these works 
will furnish some illuminating material supplementary to 
Croly’s Life of Marcus A. Hanna. Especially is this true of 
the matter of Hanna’s succession to the seat in the United 
States Senate held by John Sherman. The pathetic ending of 
Sherman’s great career is recalled by an autograph letter of 
November 8, 1898, which Senator Foraker publishes in fac- 
simile. Sherman wrote: 


“When he (President McKinley) urged me to accept the position 
of Secretary of State, I accepted with some reluctance and largely to 
promote the wishes of Mark Hanna. The result was that I lost the 
position both of Senator and Secretary, and I hear that both McKinley 
and Hanna are pitying me for failing memory and physical strength. 
I do not care for their pity and do not ask them any favors, but wish 
only to feel independent of them, and conscious that, while they de- 
prived me of the high office of Senator by the temporary appointment 
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as Secretary of State, they have not lessened me in your opinion or in 
the good will of the great Republican Party of the United States.” 


This letter, which reveals the bitterness in the aged states- 
man’s heart, was originally intended for some person now 
unknown and was found among Sherman’s papers after his 
death. It now comes to light for the first time. 

The supersession of Sherman by William R. Day in the 
State Department soon affected Hay and gave him his great 
opportunity. When after a brief tenure of office Secretary 
Day resigned to take service on the Paris Commission to 
negotiate peace with Spain, Hay was called home from his 
Ambassadorship to Great Britain to take the portfolio of State. 

He began his new duties on October 1, 1898. From Mr. 
Thayer’s work it is interesting to learn that on November 13, 
only five days after Sherman wrote the letter from which the 
above excerpt was taken, Hay wrote in pessimistic strain to 
Whitelaw Reid: 


“My place here is horribly unpleasant. The work is constant and 
unceasing. It takes nine hours work to clear my desk every day and 
there is no refuge at home. The worst is the constant solicitations for 


office, which I cannot even entertain; the strain of mind and nerves in 





explaining why things can’t be done, and consciousness that the 
seekers and their ‘influence’ think I am lying. ... 

“As to appointments under the State Department it is clear that I am 
to have nothing to say. I could not appoint even my Private Secre- 


tary, as Mr. Sherman wanted me to appoint his; nor my confidential 
t’s from Canton had the place. When 





clerk, as a friend of the Presid 


I came to look at the Consular Service, I found that not only was 
every place filled before Judge Day left, but every vacancy which can 
possibly occur during my incumbency has been provided for by a 
memorandum on file...... The President is not to blame. The 
pressure is so cruel that he must use these offices to save his life.” 


As Secretary of State Hay continued in office until his 
death in 1905. Mr. Thayer’s account of this period in his life 
is illuminating as to the importance of his diplomatic achieve- 
ments, but it will not in all respects add to Hay’s reputation 
for urbanity or far-seeing wisdom. ‘The fact that the Senate 
insisted on important amendments to his first Canal treaty 
caused the Secretary to criticize that body in bitter and re- 
sentful letters. Similar criticisms occurred when the Senate 
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opposed his arbitration treaties. Doubtless scholarly fidelity 
to the biographer’s task required Mr. Thayer to publish ex- 
tracts from such letters. In an interesting footnote (volume 
2, pages 139 to 141) Senator Foraker expresses surprise at 
these revelations, “all of which are very unlike the quiet, 
urbane and affable Mr. Hay whom I knew.” He contends that 
“unworthy criticisms, made in a moment of pique and disap- 
pointment” do not justly represent Hay and ought not to have 
been published. Even stronger terms are used by Senator 
Foraker in condemning various passages in Mr. Thayer’s 
volumes, which are not to Hay’s advantage. Although it is 
natural to feel a certain sympathy with Senator Foraker’s 

tention it is nevertheless right that the truth be known, 
even if the human weaknesses of a great man are thereby 
revealed. 

Throughout the two volumes, Mr. Thayer has skilfully 
used Hay’s letters to tell the story of his services and to reveal 
his character. His university life at Brown, his difficulties in 
choosing his life work, his experiences as Lincoln’s secretary, 
his diplomatic career in Europe, his achievements as an editor 

nd man of letters, his delightful family life, his intimate 
friendships—all these phases of Hay’s singularly fortunate 
nd varied career furnish material for a biography of excep- 
tional interest and charm. 
Senator Foraker’s work is in the nature of an apologia pro 
sua vita. He reviews the notable events and controversies of 
long and distinguished career. As a young man, he marched 
with Sherman’s army through Georgia and the Carolinas, and 
after the War he was a member of the first class graduated at 
Cornell. Later he entered upon the practice of law and was 
for three years a judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati. 
BK 





‘ntering active political life, he was for four years governor of 
Ohio, twelve years in the Senate of the United States, and 
was more than once regarded as a possible nominee of his 
party for the Presidency. As has already been intimated, 
his well-filled volumes contain much new material that will be 
of interest and importance to all students of American history 
and politics. He vigorously defends his personal integrity at 
the points where it has suffered attack, and leaves the reader 
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in no doubt that, whatever his faults may have been, his record 
affords evidence of marked courage, astute political leadership, 
and unusual capacity as a constructive legislator. 


W. H. G. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN NortH CaroLINA. By J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, Vol. LVIIL] 
New York: Longmans Green and Company, 1914, x, 683 pp. Pa- 
per, $4.00. 


This stout volume is the most extensive and thoroughgoing 
single contribution which has yet been made to any one period 
in the history of North Carolina. It completes the author’s 
previous study of the same subject begun in 1902 and pub- 
lished a few years later as a doctoral thesis in Columbia Uni- 
versity. The present work is a comprehensive study of prac- 
tically all phases of the state’s history between 1860 and 
1876. It is replete with such interesting and lively detail as 
to make a varied appeal to students of Southern history. It 
is obviously impossible, therefore, in the space here allowed 
the reviewer, to give as complete an examination as the work 
manifestly deserves. Special attention is accordingly called 
to only a few parts of the book. 

The work of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which became in 
North Carolina as in other southern states so active as a rad- 
ical political agency, and its after effects, deserve notice. The 
extension of judicial powers to the organization wherever the 
civil courts were interrupted, where the testimony of the 
negro was not allowed, and where any race discrimination was 
displayed, created a vitiating influence which was present long 
after the agency had disappeared. The experience of the 
negro with the fraud and extravagance which characterized 
the banking feature of the bureau retarded thrift and bred 
among the negroes a distrust of banks which yet persists. 
Moreover, its educational activities, while more or less exten- 
sive and not without value, failed to produce the effect ex- 
pected. Though the number of schools supported or aided 
by the bureau fluctuated greatly during the period, they fur- 
nished certain educational facilities to a large number of negro 
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youth. But false hopes were held out to them and unsound 
educational ideals were encouraged. Besides, lack of tact on 
the part of the officials,;who were too often foreign in their 
sympathy and guided by questionable political motives or vis- 
ionary, missionary zeal to raise the negro to a place of uni- 
versal brotherhood, made many enemies for negro education 
and suddenly cooled an otherwise rapidly growing cordiality 
towards education in general. 

The influence of politics on education during the time was 
direful and far-reaching. Here a minor criticism may be 
offered. Fear of mixed schools and the poverty-stricken con- 
dition of the state did indeed combine to produce an educa- 
tional indifference, if not an outright hostility, which did not 
cease with the undoing of Reconstruction. But some of the 
local evils were unquestionably produced and intensified by 
the agitation in Congress of the Civil Rights Bill which had 
threatened temporary destruction to education in the South 
generally. The effect in North Carolina was not so deadly as 

was in some of the other southern states, notably Virginia, 
but even here the influence was damaging, as the correspond- 
ence between Senator Merrimon and Superintendent Alexan- 
der McIver, while the bill was pending before the Senate, 
gives evidence. 

The interesting description of the Union League and its 
work, and its disappearance in the state by 1870—driven out 
largely by the violently retaliative and retributive Ku Klux— 
throw further light on the chaotic and confused condition of 
the time. 

Some of the conclusions reached by Professor Hamilton 
are scarcely surprising in view of the great array of facts mar- 
shaled with his usual scholarship and historical discernment. 
One of the political results of the period deserves more than 
passing notice. The heinousness of “the crime of Reconstruc- 
tion” increases, he says, (p. 662), with “the knowledge that 
the South of the present time is still laboring under the bur- 
dens thereby imposed.” The great benefits which emancipa- 
tion brought to the South have not been properly compre- 
hended by many southerners because of the folly and offense 
committed by the partisan plan of the period. The infamy of 
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radical rule during the dark days of Reconstruction and the 
incapacity and ignorance which the negro displayed in his 
early participation in political affairs produced such a disgust 
that the Democratic party came into power and has, in the 
main, “remained in control of affairs because it proved itself 
fit to rule, and because there was no hope of decent govern- 
ment outside of it.” The lack of a solid political sentiment in 
the state immediately previous to the outbreak of the war, and 
the early downfall of the reconstruction régime, the author 
gives as conditions which produced a Republican party in 
North Carolina different from that found in other southern 
states. Among other “legacies” left by the period he mentions 
a constitution ill-adapted to the needs of the state and a 
strong “states’ rights sentiment” produced by a vigorous aver- 
sion to interference by the North in the affairs of the South. 


Epcar W. Knicar. 
BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN People. By Carl Lotus Becker. Boston, 

New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,— 

xx, 279, xviii pp. 

The four volumes of which Professor Becker’s book is 
the first are intended for use in “advanced college classes or 
for business and professional men who would like to know 
how the isolated European plantations or corporations in 
North America became in so short a time the great and wealthy 
nation of today.” There is a real need for a manual of this 
character. The existing textbooks are little more than state- 
ments of the chief facts in our national history without the 
suggestive interpretation of the facts which a book ought to 
contain if it is to be used in college classes. For this reason 
the shortcomings in Professor Becker’s book are the more 
regretted by teachers of American history. 

The historians who, in recent years, have directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the American colonies previous to 1776 
were parts of the British empire and that the history of the 
colonies is, on that account, interwoven with the history of the 
empire rendered a service for which they deserve the gratitude 
of the students of American history. But we need not let the 
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pendulum swing too far in this direction and ignore the fact 
that the characteristic American institutions are in a large de- 
gree the product of forces which did not begin to be effective 
until the settlers from the old world reacted against their 
changed environment in the new. A student of the history 
of the British empire sees in the American colonies merely an 
unsuccessful aspect of a general scheme of colonization; he 
is primarily interested in ascertaining the causes of this failure. 
\ student of American history, on the other hand, ought to 
seek in the history of the colonies the beginnings of American 
institutions ; for him the theories and methods of British colo- 
nization are matters of secondary importance except in so 
far as they influenced the character of the institutions de- 
veloped in the colonies and inherited by the United States. 

Professor Becker’s book is too much a history of the 
British experiment in colonization, and the author pays too 
little attention to the history of the colonists themselves for 
a manual designed for use in American colleges. In a book 
of fewer than 300 pages the first thirty are occupied with a 
description of the geographical discoveries of the European 
peoples previous to the sixteenth century. The next chapter, 
containing thirty-five pages, treats of “The Partition of the New 
World” and takes us but little farther than the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Only one chapter, forty pages in 
length, is devoted to “The American People in the Eighteenth 
Century.” In short, the author writes from the point of 
view of an historian of the British empire rather than of 
an historian of the United States. He spends little time de- 
scribing the character of the peculiar methods of holding land 
and organizing labor in the different sections of the country 
or the development of governmental machinery suitable to 
the needs of the new country. 

The few maps that the book contains are printed in an un- 
attractive manner and on sheets so small that they are likely to 
be of little assistance to students. The bibliographical notes at 
the ends of the chapters do not in every case contain the 
titles one would expect to find. For example, the note at the 
end of the chapter on the American Revolution includes 
Fisher’s and Trevelyan’s works on that subject but omits 
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Van Tyne’s volume in the American Nation, though the latter 
is perhaps the most suitable book in print to put into the hands 
of an undergraduate. The book leaves the impression that the 
author was consciously striving to achieve stylistic elegance. 
As a result he has departed from the easy, direct manner of ex- 
pression which ought to characterize a book of this sort. 
In some cases his attempts at rhetorical adornment culminate 
in artificial epigrams which say either too much or too little. 
WILLIAM THOMAS LAPRADE. 


Browninc StuprEs. By Vernon C. Harrington. Boston: Richard G. 

Badger, 1915,—vii and 391 pp. 

This volume of studies is the result of Professor Harring- 
ton’s class lectures on Browning at Oberlin and Middlebury 
at various times between 1908 and 1914, and is very fittingly 
dedicated to his pupils. From the fact that the printed text 
follows the author’s original notes closely arise both excel- 
lencies and faults in the book. 

The style is the simple style of spoken language, and there 
is a consistent avoidance of the strained appreciation we have 
learned to associate with special works on Browning. The 
author succeeds in presenting the essential facts in such a way 
that they can be grasped by the undergraduate. For this rea- 
son it is a practical manual for young students of Browning, 
and it will greatly simplify the work of their teachers. 

For other purposes it will prove less satisfactory. Those 
who are looking for guidance beyond elementary matters will 
probably be disappointed. They will find slight information or 
stimulation in such comments as the following on Evelyn 
Hope: “It is a poem of great intensity. The lover asks us 
to come and sit by the side of the sixteen-year-old girl where 
she lies dead, and he succeeds in speaking to us for two stanzas 
about her, but the rest of the poem is addressed to her. 
Though he was ‘thrice as old’ as she and though their ‘paths 
in the world diverged so wide,’ he loved her and will love her 
forever” (p. 86). There is some difficulty also in using the 
book. Since most of it consists of annotations on individual 
passages, it cannot be used apart from a text of Browning’s 
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poems, and the reader finds it difficult to keep his eye on both 
text and comment. A more satisfactory plan would be the 
inclusion of such material as foot-notes in an edition of 
srowning. 


C. A. Moore. 


Tue Worip Decision. By Robert Herrick. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916,—253 pp. $1.25 net. 


In this new “war book” Robert Herrick, who spent the 
greater part of 1915 in France and Italy, describes and in- 
terprets the great events of which he was a witness. The 
work is divided into three parts. Part one analyzes the vari- 
ous forces which led Italy to forsake her old alliance and join 
the Entente nations. In part two Mr. Herrick writes eloquent- 
ly of France in war time and of the exhilarating impression 
made upon him of the new faith the French have gained in 
themselves, in their cause, and in life. The third part of the 
book deals with the meaning of the war for America. It is at 
once a condemnation of his country and a call to an ideal 
of service and of sacrifice. 

Mr. Herrick is one of those who think that America has 
been weak and dull of vision in the world crisis. He speaks of 
President Wilson’s diplomatic correspondence with Germany 
and Great Britain as “an acrobatic exhibition of diplomatic 
tight-rope walking.” Yet he admits almost bitterly that “our 
President has interpreted exactly the national will.” We 
have kept out of the war and “have had our reward—money 
and safety.” Viewing his own people from the standpoint of 
the American in Europe, Mr. Herrick is impatient with their 
provincialism, “ashamed of their transparent selfishness, as- 
tonished that human values should have got so fatally distorted 
in our fat, comfortable world.” He preaches the heroic and 
the ideal as against the selfish and the practical. Though 
America seems in no mood to accept his gospel of sacrifice, 
that reader would be cold of heart who could read these 
stirring chapters unmoved. 
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SunrisE AND OtHer Porms. By Fannie E. S. Heck. New York, Chi- 
cago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1916,—47 pp. 
$0.50 net. 


Written during Miss Heck’s last year on earth, when she 
was confined, for the most part, to a bed of pain, and pub- 
lished after her death, these poems are a strikingly beautiful 
proof of the charming personality and unconquerable sweet- 
ness of spirit and freshness of faith of this highly esteemed 
and noble North Carolina woman. We are not surprised to 
find in them always the note of sincerity and depth of feeling 
and an ever conscious realization of the nearness of God to 
man. Though but a booklet, “Sunrise and Other Poems” 
contains evidence of the author’s many-sided interests and also 
reveals her refreshing love of nature and intimate knowledge 
of Southern flowers and scenery. The concluding poem, en- 
titled, “A Prayer,” breathes a resignation befitting so noble a 
soul as was that of its author. The little volume is provided 
with a brief but excellent sketch of the life of Miss Heck, 
which was evidently written by one who knew and loved her. 


W. H. WANNAMAKER. 

Tue Feperat Reserve. A Study of the Banking System of the United 

States. By Henry Parker Willis. With an introduction by 

Charles S. Hamlin. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1915,—xiii, 342 pp. $1.00 net 

Banking is not a subject which readily lends itself to 
popular treatment. As far as possible Secretary Willis, of the 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington, has presented a clear 
and concise statement of the principal features of our new 
banking system such as will be serviceable to bankers, busi- 
ness men, and students of economics. A subject that will be 
of especial interest at the present time is the matter of financ- 
ing foreign trade, which is treated in one of the chapters. 
Other important matters adequately dealt with are the effect 
of the new system in providing an elastic note issue, in unify- 
ing the banking system, and in facilitating the clearing and 
collecting of checks. An appendix contains a digest of the 
Federal Reserve Act. This is one of the most noteworthy 
volumes of the “American Book Series.” 











NOTES AND NEWS 


A pamphlet of much historical value has recently come 
from the press of the Edwards and Broughton Printing Com- 
pany at Raleigh. It contains the address made by Judge Henry 
G. Connor upon the opening of the Federal Court room at 
Raleigh on January 18, 1915, and also his remarks in accept- 
ing the portraits of Hon. Asa Biggs and Hon. George W. 
Brooks, who were formerly federal judges in North Carolina. 
Judge Connor’s addresses will have permanent value for the 
abundance of information they contain regarding the history 
of the United States circuit and district courts for the district 
of North Carolina. Especially eloquent is the tribute paid 
by Judge Connor to the memory of Judge Brooks, whose por- 
trait was presented to the Court in September, 1915. 


An interesting new quarterly periodical is The Journal of 
Negro History edited by Dr. Carter G. Woodson. The first 
number of the new quarterly made its appearance in January 
under the auspices of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. This association was organized in Chicago 
in September, 1915, with the purpose of employing investiga- 
tors to collect and preserve historical and sociological material 
bearing on the negro. In editing the new journal, Dr. Wood- 
son has as associates a number of the leading writers and 
investigators of his race. The first number is well printed and 
edited, and the articles are of substantial value. Especially in- 
teresting is Dr. Woodson’s paper on “The Negroes of Cincin- 
nati Prior to the Civil War.” $1.00 a year. 2223 Twelfth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


The Unpopular Review continues to publish articles char- 
acterized by freshness and originality of thought. Even the 
titles of its essays are out of the ordinary and calculated to 
pique the reader’s curiosity. In the January-March number 
are such subjects as “The Singing Man with the Hoe,” “Rear 
Rank Reflections,” “The Nine Sons of Satan,” “If I Were a 
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College President,” and “Your Blood and Mine.” It is a 
question whether the omission of the names of authors is a 
gain or loss. The Yale Review makes good use of distinguish- 
ed names in connection with a table of contents well filled 
with timely papers. In the January number appeared articles 
on the democratic ideal, the American navy, and the prepared- 
ness question, by Brooks Adams, former Secretary of the 
Navy George v. L. Meyer and Anson Phelps Stokes. 


Important reforms in the judicial system of North Caro- 
lina are proposed in the tentative report of the Commission on 
Law Reform and Procedure, authorized by the General As- 
sembly of 1915. This Commission consists of Chief Justice 
Walter Clark as Chairman, and of Messrs. W. J. Adams, W. 
P. Bynum, W. A. Graham, and L. V. Bassett. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission are summarized under nine- 
teen heads and are published in a pamphlet which is worthy 
of the attention of all thoughtful citizens of the state. 


Among the recent publications of the Harvard University 
Press is a substantial volume on “The Evolution of the Eng- 
lish Corn Market” by Dr. Norman S. B. Gras, of Clark 
College. This work is Volume 13 in the series of Har- 
vard Economic Studies, and it was awarded the David A. 
Wells prize for the year 1912-1913. The author interprets 
the English corn laws from the standpoint of the actual con- 
dition of the corn trade itself. He has worked out with great 
industry detailed facts of exports, imports, and coast trans- 
portation. Especial attention has been given to the develop- 
ment of marketing systems in the manor, in small urban com- 
munities, and in large metropolitan centers. The monograph 
throws additional light on a subject of much importance in 
the economic history of England. 
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